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Infrared sensors that measure 
skin temperature constantly 
and adjust the cabin accordingly. 
This is the science of cozy 
This is the pursuit of perfection. 








The pursuit of perfection. 



lexus.com/LS 

Infrared sensors optional. Vehicle shown svith available equipment. ©2007 Lexus. 
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Knowing what time 
the bank closes. 


Not caring what time 
the bank closes. 
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Citibank currently charges no fee for the Citi Mobile 
© 2007 Citigroup Inc. Citibank, NLA. Member FDIC. 


service. Standard account fees apply. Charges by wireless carriers may vary. Consult with your wireless carrier for the charges applicable to your account 
Citibank and Citi with Arc Design are registered service marks of Citigroup Inc. Citi Mobile and Let’s Get It Done are service marks of Citigroup Inc. 
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Where's the nearest Citibank branch? Did 
you check your pocket? Go to Citibank® jj 

Online and download Citi Mobile and you'll 
enjoy highly secure, 24/7 real-time access 
to your accounts, right on your mobile 
phone. Then just scroll through the list 
of options to pay bills, check balances, 
transfer funds, and locate branches and 
ATMs. Citi Mobile puts banking in the palm 
of your hand. II 

For a list of all Citi Mobile wireless providers, 
and to learn more, call 800.967.CITI or visit 
citi.com/citimobile. || 


CITI MOBILE 5 " 

pay bills 

check your balance 
transfer funds 
connect to customer service 
locate branches & ATMs 
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let’s get it done 
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homes 


High Tech, Low Impact. 


Break out the bamboo welcome mat. 
WIRED and Living Homes—a pioneer in 
green, prefab development—will open 
the doors to the first ever WIRED Home, 
a showcase of the best in sustainability, 
technology and design. 

This $4 million modernist home in an 
exclusive enclave of Los Angeles allows 
luxury and the environment to live together 
in harmony. 

WIRED Home is where green plugs in. 
Designed by Ray Kappe, FAIA, and LEED® 


certified, the house is prefab to reduce cost 
and waste. Installation only takes one day. 
Fully automated to allow for simplicity and 
control it is filled with the latest in gadgets, 
gear and appliances, yet still keeps kilowatt 
usage low. Even the car is environmentally 
friendly. Emitting essentially nothing but water 
vapor, BMW's Hydrogen 7 is the first hydrogen- 
powered luxury performance sedan for 
everyday use. 

Watch the progress online from deconstruction 
to installation and sign up for the WIRED Home 
mailing list at wired.com/wiredlivinghome 


Coming to Los Angeles this fall. 
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Jf0 Windows Vista 

Home Premium 


THERE’S MORE TO 
GAMING THAN PLAYING. 

THERE’S WINNING. 


MAKE DELL.COM/GAMING YOUR ONE-STOP SHOP 
FOR THE HOTTEST GAMES, GEAR, AND SYSTEMS. 


XPS 710 LEVEL 1 


• INTEL ’ CORE ' 2 DUO PROCESSOR E6320 
• GENUINE WINDOWS VISTA" HOME PREMIUM* 
• 256MB NVIDIA GEFORCE 8600GTS 
• 250GB* HARD DRIVE 
19" DIGITAL WIDESCREEN FLAT PANEL (SE198) 


With Windows Vista™ and 
Xbox Live Gold Subscription 
you can play cross-platform 
between PC and Xbox™36o. 


E-VALUE CODE: 10922-DXCMSF1 


gold subscripts 


SHADOW RUN 
PC VERSION 
A1146658 


XBOX 360 
CONSOLE 
A0561448 

$399 


XBOX LIVE GOLD 12MO 

SUBSCRIPTION 

A0561446 


Be??HnIf 1 may nge ? ^^ shipping ’ handling and any applicab,e rest0cking charges are extra and va ^ 0ffers ma V •» combined with other select offers or discounts. U.S. 

DR^ VES For hl JLtpJ Tri h » l ! respons.blefor pricing or other errors, and reserves the nght to cancel orders arising from such errors, SOFTWARE DIFFERENCES: Software, documentation or packaging may differ from retail versions. HARD 

a ° d TB hf qUa S K 1 f °H : aCtU f Capa ^. VaneS w,th preloaded material and operating environment and will be less. On Dimension, XPS, and Inspiron systems, for Norton Ghost 10, Norton 7 Restore, and Dell 
?! I ""fTl a$ dedicated b / ckup spaca Wlth De!l Factot y lma g e Restore instal!ed - Windows Vista users will have 10GB of their hard drive capacity set aside for a recover image, XBOX LIVE 
BOLD SUBSCRIPTION. Some Xbox LIVE services require additional hardware (e.g„ headset, camera) and fees. Features may change without notice. Subject to Microsoft Xbox Terms of Use (at wwwjrbox.€0m/en-US^ive^egaMega!-tou.htm). Broadband Internet service 
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Visit a Dell Direct Store Forlocations.gotodell.com/mall 

CLICK: www.dell.com/gaming7i0 

CALL: 1.800.759.0894 For hearing/speech impaired: 1-877-DELL-TTY (toll-free) 
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(sold separately), Windows Live™ id account, and hard drive (sold separately) or memory unit (sold separately) required. Some broadband services may not work with Xbox LIVE and performance may vary. The Xbox LIVE subs ^ 

States and D C Under 13 requires parental consent OVERCLOCKING with XPS 710 H2C: Dell warrants the full functionality of your system at factory overclocked settings. Overclocking beyond factory settings may cause system instability and reduce the operating life 
oJS^^eot^ DelTdr S not pr^r^ support for any hardware or software issues arising from any third=party application, such as NVIDIA nTune 5.0. used to enable overclocking. WINDOWS VISTA: Windows V.sta has no f ^een tested on oser 
configurations, and drivers may not be available for some hardware devices and software applications. Check www.support.dell.com for latest driver availability. Some OS features - like the Aero interface- are only' y 
require advanced hardware. Check wvw.windowsvista.com for details. TRADEMARK AND COPYRIGHT NOTICES: Microsoft and Windows are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. ©2007 Dell Inc. All rights reserved. Newspaper Advertisement Supplement. 


























©2007 Samsung Electronics America, Inc. All rights reserved. Samsung is a registered trademark of 


_§gQ]g£l-§!gg!rg nicsCo -- Ltd - AI1 product and brand names are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies. 



Samsung Plasma TV HP-T5654 


imagine a true cinema 
experience every night 

Whether you enjoy fast-paced action films or golden 
age classics, Samsung Plasma HDTVs deliver a theater 
quality viewing experience. With its new and innovative 
optimized Movie Mode, you can enjoy movies the way any 
movie fan would. With the new Samsung Plasma HDTV, 
it 5 s not that hard to imagine. 

To learn more, visit www.samsung.com/plasma 


Available at these and other fine retailers: 
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Sail of the iso 
Century 

Venture capitalist 
Tom Perkins wanted a 
new boat so he built 
the biggest, riskiest 
most technologically 
advanced sailing 
machine on the planet. 

BY DAVID A. KAPLAN 


The Whole 154 
Earth, 
Cataloged 

How Google Maps 
is changing the way 
we see the world. 

BY EVAN RATLIFF 


Dispatches 160 
From the 
Hyperlocal 
Future 

That's hyper as in linked 
and local as in location. Its 
a new kind of city in which 
you're never out of touch 
and never out of options. 

BY BRUCE STERLING 


The Human 166 
Advantage 

Computers are great at 
crunching numbers. But 
when it comes to tasks 
like translating languages 
or identifying beauty, the 
cortex still beats the CPU. 

BY CLIVE THOMPSON 


Iron Giants 

They began as robotic 
successors to G.I. Joe. They 
morphed into cartoons 
and cubicle mascots. Now 
Transformers are starring 
in a $150 million Hollywood 
blockbuster, scott brown 
on the enduring life and 
legacy of Optimus Prime. 

CHRIS SUELLENTROP On 

the Japanese creation 
that revolutionized the 
US toy industry. 
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Let's leave the hardware where it is. 

Introducing the software-based 
VoIP solution from Microsoft It's a 
whole new way to look at telephony. 

As it turns out, that important 
move to VoIP isn't about ripping and 
replacing or big, upfront costs. That's 
because it's no longer about hardware. 

It's actually about software. 

That's right. Keep your hardware— 
your PBX, your gateways, even your 
phones. Add software. Software that 
integrates with Active Directory,* 
Microsoft* Office, Microsoft Exchange 
Server, and your PBX. Simply maximize 
your current PBX investment and make 
it part of your new software-based 
VoIP solution. 

Because what you have is good. 
What you have with the right 
software is even better. Learn more 
at microsoft.com/voip 

Your potential. Our passion." 

Microsoft 




















































Wired Test 85 

This summer's must-have gear 
and gadgets: flash media players, 
sports kites, cameras, and more! 

The Trials of 111 
Hans Reiser 

A brilliant but irascible coder. 

A missing wife. Incriminating blood. 

And a host of questions. How a Linux 
geek became a murder suspect. 

BY JOSHUA DAVIS 


The Loudest 124 
Voice in 
the Valley 

Whip-smart and hot-tempered, 
TechCrunch blogger Michael 
Arrington can generate buzz—and 
VC cash—for startups on the verge. 


BY FRED VOGELSTEIN 
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Contributors is 

This month's writers and artists. 

Rants 21 

Letters and blog posts from readers. 


Start 35 






Departments 15.07 


essay Why the US needs a high¬ 
speed rail system, photography 
How to freeze Nascar racers 
doing 200 mph. q&a CNN.com 
news anchor Nicole Lapin. 


Play 63 

music Gorillaz's Damon Albarn 
goes ape for opera, games 
Welcome to Fatworld, where 
everyone's miserable! motor Beef 
up your VW with biodiesel. 

Found 182 

Artifacts from the future. 


COVER CGI for wired by 
Ryan Jones (1LM Optimus Lighting), 
Alex Jaeger (ILM Art Director), 
Rick O'Connor (ILM Animation Lead), 
Ron Woodall (ILM Viewpaint 
Supervisor). Courtesy of Industrial 
Light & Magic 5 2007 Dreamworks 
LLC and Paramount Pictures. 
AH Rights Reserved. 
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10-Year Corporate Average Fuel Economy 



Honda Average 
30.1 mpg 


Industry Average 
24.8 mpg 




The results of a higher mission. 

Over the past ten years, Honda has achieved the highest average 
fuel economy of any automaker.* Which makes for better cars. 
Increased competition to create better technology And, our 
ultimate goal, a cleaner environment. 


"Based upon the average salesweighted fuel consumption for 1996 -2005 model year passenger-car and 
light- truck fleets sold in the US., based on CAFE reports. ©2007 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. honda.com 
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i ©2007 The Gillette Company 


The Best a Man Can Get v 


GILLETTE CLEAR GEL WITH TRIPLE PROTECTION SYSTEM 


CONCEPT BEHIND OUR 
PROTECTION SYSTEM 
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NEXTFEST 

********** HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 

EXPERIENCE 
THE FUTURE 


ENTER FOR YOUR CHANCE 
TO WIN A TRIP TO 
WIRED NEXTFEST 2007! 


WIRED NextFest is a four-day 
festival of innovative products and 
technologies that are transforming 
our world. This year's NextFest in 
Los Angeles features more than 
160 interactive exhibits from leading 
scientists and researchers around 
the world. Experience the future 
of communication, design, 
entertainment, exploration, health, 
play, robots, transportation, security, 
and green living. 
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Dear Ketel One DrinKer 
Here’s one for all you Jeopardy fans. 
If the answer is Carolus Holet, 
what is the question? 











matt richtel 

R about love and other addictions 


If MICHAEL 
CRICHTON 

and JOHN 

GRISHAM 

decided to collaborate... 
they might come up with 
a thriller as cutting-edge 
and suspenseful as 

HOOKED.” 

—Rupert Holmes, 

Edgar® Award-winning author 


“Matt Richtel is 
a hell of a talent.” 

—Stephen Coonts, author of The Traitor 


“A shrewd cinematic thriller, 
filled with knowing insights 
about San Francisco, Silicon 
Valley, and the wireless world.” 

—Booklist 


Available in hardcover, 
from Hachette Audio, and as an eBook 


“Exciting...moving... 
very funny.... A very smart 
and engaging page-turner.” 

—David Liss, Edgar Award-winning 
author of A Conspiracy of Paper 



The July 4 release of Transformers will cap three years of fanboy drooling 
and seething—a reaction Scott Brown understands well. “I cried when 
Optimus Prime died in 1986/’ he says. “When I heard the movie was coming 
out, I found myself oddly invested in the outcome. I thought, ‘Will director 
Michael Bay do it justice?’ ” Brown’s account of why the film means so much 
to us—the backbone of our Transformers package—unfolds on page 138. 



Clive 

Thompson 

A wired writer since 
2002, Thompson 
debuts as a monthly 
columnist on page 60. 
His first topic: critics' 
disdain for the what- 
I'm-doing-now app 
Twitter. "The main rea¬ 
son they don't get it? 
They haven't tried it," 
he says. "It's like trying 
to understand video- 
games by watching 
others play." Thomp¬ 
son, author of the 
blog Collision Detec¬ 
tion, also explores 
I how we can help solve 
| big computing prob- 
! lems in our spare 
time on page 166. 



David A. 
Kaplan 

Having grown up on 
eastern Long Island, 
Kaplan has seen all 
kinds of boats. But the 
Maltese Falcon left him 
in awe. The 289-foot 
clipper yacht is the sub¬ 
ject of Mine's Bigger, 
out in July. The book 
explores next-gen sail¬ 
ing tech and chronicles 
venture capitalist Tom 
Perkins' quest to build 
the most advanced 
sailing ship ever (page 
150). "The rigging sys¬ 
tem is fully automated," 
says Kaplan, a News¬ 
week senior editor. "Its 
design is either brilliant, 
heretical, or both." 



The Designers 
Republic 

Creating graphic ele¬ 
ments and typography 
for the Transformers 
stories (page 136) was 
a treat for TDR, one 
of the world's leading 
design firms. "We're 
huge Transformers 
fans," says project direc¬ 
tor Nick Bax. "wired 
wanted our design to 
give flavor to its cover¬ 
age of those robots 
in disguise. Happy to 
oblige." Represented 
above by its Angryman 
icon, TDR found inspira¬ 
tion in sources like 
Sonic the Hedgehog, 
Blade Runner, and 
Tokyo's Shibuya district. 


Erin 

Biba 

Capturing crystal- 
dear images of Nascar 
racers going 200 mph 
requires a lot of photo 
know-how and a 
little DIY. To freeze the 
action, Rick Graves 
modded his Hasselblad 
with a high-speed 
motor that unspools 
film past a laser-cut 
slit at up to 1,400 rpm. 
"Normally, I think cars 
driving around in circles 
is pretty boring," says 
Biba, who reports on 
his efforts on page 40. 
"But with shots this 
striking, even casual 
observers can really 
appreciate the sport." 
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illustration by Christopher Sleboda 




















Toshiba recommends Windows Vista™ Business. 






> World’s thinnest 

widescreen 12.1" notebook with an optical drive' 

> World’s lightest 

widescreen 12.1" notebook at 1.72 lbs with solid state drive and no optical drive 2 

> World’s longest 

battery life in a widescreen 12.1“ notebook 3 

> World’s first 

indoor/outdoor widescreen 12.1" transreflective LED backlit display 


INTRODUCING THE PORTEGE® R5Q0 NOTEBOOK PC SERIES. 

The world’s thinnest widescreen 12.1" notebook with an optical drive 1 or the world’s lightest 
widescreen 12.1“ notebook with 64GB 4 solid state drive 2 — and everything you need to be 
more productive no matter where business takes you. Learn more at toshiba.com/R500. 


TOSHIBA 


Leading Innovation »> 



1 . copy protection technology may prevent or limit recording or viewing of certain optical media (e.g., CD or DVD). 2. Lightest model configuration of 1.72 lbs is based on a 64GB solid state drive (SSD), a 3 cell battery and no optical disk 
drive. The Portege R500 with the solid state drive will not be available until the end of July 2007. 3. Battery life may vary considerably from specifications depending on product model, configuration, applications, power management 
settings and features utilized, as well as the natural performance variations produced by the design of individual components. 4. Hard drive capacity may vary. 1 Gigabyte 1GB] means 10’ = 1,000,000,000 bytes using powers of 10. See Hard 
Disk Drive Capacity Legal Footnote at www.info.toshiba.com. Portege is a registered trademark of Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. and/or Toshiba Corporation. Windows Vista is either a registered trademark or trademark of 
Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. While Toshiba has made every effort at the time of publication to ensure the accuracy of the information 
provided herein, product specifications, configurations, prices, system/component/options availability are all subject to change without notice. For the most up-to-date product information about your computer, or to stay current with the 
various computer software or hardware options, visit Toshiba’s website at pcsupport.toshiba.com. “World’s" claims are based on data as of June 5,2007. © 2007 Toshiba America Information Systems, Inc. All rights reserved. 




























9 MONTHS. 14 RACES. 185 MPH. 

THE ENGINES AREN’T JUST SCREAMING, THEY’RE 

HOWLING FOR MERCY. 
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S The Rolex Sports Car Series, presented by Crown Royal Special Reserve, is the 
ultimate challenge for two classes of sports cars. Daytona Prototype and Grand 
^ Touring divisions compete head-to-head on racetracks across North America. 
And with such a grueling schedule, cars won't just be racing for the finish line. They'll be 
begging for it. the rolex sports car series-January to September, 2007. 
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ROLEX 


OYSTER PERPETUAL COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA 
WWW.ROLEX.COM 

FOR AN OFFICIAL ROLEX JEWELER CALL 1-800-367-6539. ROLEX t OYSTER PERPETUAL AND COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA ARE TRADEMARKS 

NEW YORK 
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re: Drugs and Sex 

our story on professional guinea pigs who sign up for serial drug trials 
elicited both wide smiles and pursed lips. One reader recalled three blissful months 
spent smoking pot in the name of science, but another put the scold on us. How dare 
we lionize sneaks who game the system? People’s lives are at stake. (Hey, you’d fib to 
get into a kind bud trial, too.) Other readers want us to take drugs. Regarding our piece 
on the medicalization of happiness, one techno-utopian suggested the writer get some 
better meds. (Note to selves, rewatch THX1138 before upping the dosage.) Oh, and to the 
reader who had an “intellectual big-O” in response to the April note in this space about 
the deadening nature of the intelligent design “argument”: Call us. We think smart is 
sexy, and we recently dissembled our way into a trial for a new pill from Pfizer... 



Heroes Welcome 

Great article about Tim 
Kring and Heroes (2007 
Rave Awards, "The Creator," 
issue 15.05). It's an amazing 
TV show that transcends 
traditional media boundaries 
with online offerings, and 
it has inspired an unusual 
amount of fan-produced 
Web media (like our show 
on YouTube). We applaud 
their vision and risk taking, 
as well as NEC's willingness to 
allow such experimentation. 

Valentine Sheldon 
and Tara Westwood 

Creators, Incidental Heroes 

Don't Wear It, Fly It 

Perhaps I am not "hip" enough 
for you enlightened ones, 
but most veterans, including 
myself, have a hard time 
looking at photos of people 
"wearing" our flag—the photo 
of Arnold Schwarzenegger 
is a case in point (2007 Rave 
Awards, "The American"). 

It is debasing and insulting. 
Please do us all a favor and try 
to avoid denigrating some¬ 
thing that so many of us have 
sacrificed so much to defend. 

Todd Fredricks 

AMESVILLE, OHIO 


The hunt 
for viruses in 
"First Blood” 
has parallels 
with Craig 
Venter’s 
ocean trips 
searching 
for unknown 
organisms. 

Peter Anderson 

FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Your Cheatin' Heart 

"Drug Test Cowboys" (issue 
15.05) crossed the line from 
playfully flippant to unforgiv¬ 
ably callous. I see nothing to 
admire (and a lot to despise) 
in people who lie their way 
into clinical trials, thereby 
compromising the data. A 
Phase I clinical trial can have 
as few as eight people; if 
even one of them is lying about 
his physical condition, the 
data from that trial could be 
seriously impaired. That could 
make it take even longer for 
good drugs to get approved 
—which means Dad might die 
while the cancer drug is held 
up for further testing. 


A Boy Named Sue 

"Drug Test Cowboys" 
reminded me of an episode 
in a Dublin pub back in the 
late '70s. I met a male college 
student who had undergone 
a trial that involved large 
doses of estrogen and pro¬ 
gesterone. The payment 
had been £120 a week for six 
weeks (a small fortune at the 
time). I quickly noticed he had 
budding breasts. Now, we're 
not talking jiggly-jiggly, but 
definitely bobbly-wobbly. And 
his voice, though not exactly 
high-pitched, certainly wasn't 
like anything else in that spit- 
and-sawdust tavern where 
the pint glasses had been worn 
precariously thin by manly 
hands. It troubled me some, 
but not to the point where 
it could dislodge one thought 
from my mind: £120 a week! 

In 1979, we had high 
unemployment in Ireland, 
and there wasn't a youth in 
the country who wouldn't have 
undergone veterinary/human 
head-transplant surgery 
providing the price was right 
and the dog didn't have fleas. 

Barry McKinley 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 



The Truth Is 
Out There 

I laughed at Mr. Know-It- 
All's suggestion for how 
to keep family and friends 
from forwarding spam (Start, f 
issue 15.05). My solution is 
to introduce them to Snopes 
.com. My mom now checks 
this site before forwarding 
any urban legend or chain 
letter, and she asks her friends 
to do the same. I reply-all to 
any email that Snopes.com 
has found false, letting people 
know it's untrue and how 
they can check. I figure if I 
can get just a few other people 
to think before forwarding, it 
will make my cyberlife a little 
more pleasant. 

Katie Walton 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Erica Roedder 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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2008 LR3 DESIGNED FOR THE EXTRAORDINARY 






Sometimes the weatherman is off. Way off. And when he is, you’d better hope you’re in an LR?. That’s because the LR* comes 
equipped with features such as the Terrain Response™ system, which Popular Science honored with its “Best of What’s Hew” 
award. So no matter what the world throws your way, you’ll be prepared in an LRJ. Learn more at landroverusa.com. 
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100 TO 


THE ODDS THAT THE WEATHERMAN 
ISN'T JUST WRONG, BUT 


"WHOA-THIS-HASN'T-HAPPENED-IN-OVER-A-CENTURY" WRONG. 
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EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 



SOCIAL CLUB 


WHO IS THAT? 

WHERE’D YOU GET THOSE? 

BLONDE OR BRUNETTE? 

WHAT BAND DID YOU JUST SEE? 

REAL OR FAKE? 

IF IT INTERESTS YOU, 

IT INTERESTS US. 

VISIT, AND VISIT OFTEN AT 
PATRONSOCIALCLUB.COM 



SIMPLY perfect. 


@2007 The Patron Spirits Company, Las Vegas, NV. 40% Alc/Vol, 
The perfect way to enjoy Patron is responsibly 



BY DOUGLAI 
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Planners and engineers can only 
take a city so far. How people live in it 
will be the real determining factor. 


Matt Jaroneski Excerpted from the MogatEnergyRefuge.com 



Any Questions? 

Are the developers of Chongming Island in 
denial about global warming, or do they have 
a plan to deal with rising ocean levels as the 
Greenland and western Antarctic ice sheets melt 
("Pop-Up Cities," issue 15.05)? Are they planning 
to be the next Venice, with submersible infra¬ 
structure? Why not build on higher ground? 

Why bother to construct future-oriented buildings 
in places that have no future? Is this just the 
irrational exuberance of an economy on steroids? 
Marc Baber 

EUGENE, OREGON 
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Return to Sender 

See page 179 for contest rules. 


Mannequin, 

BYPETEBRUHN 


Pass the Soma 

David Ewing Duncan needs 
a little Adderall to help him 
focus on the inconsistencies 
in "Down With Happiness," 
(Start, issue 15.05). 

First, he worries that we 
will become so risk-averse that 
we won't survive in a Darwin¬ 
ian universe. Then he worries 
that we imperil our lives seek¬ 
ing out mood-altering drugs 
and experiences. Isn't it pos¬ 
sible that the neuro meds and 
implants of the future won't 
be used to make us "blissfully 
unproductive" but actually 
more productive, more resis¬ 
tant to hardship, and maybe 
more intelligent? The ambi¬ 
tions of neuro-enhancement 
are themselves an exercise in 
risk management. And it looks 
like Westerners are ready to 
lay bets on the pursuit™-with 
the exception of a few shaky- 
handed writers. 

Gunnar Sharp 

SONORA, CALIFORNIA 
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ONE SIZE 
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SOME PERFECTION IS DEBATABLE. 
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TEQUILA 
100% DE AGAVE 


HECHO EM MEXICO 

SOLE IMPORTER. 

th^patrQn spirits company 
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SOME IS NOT. 

Made by hand from 100% blue agave. 
The world's #1 ultra-premium tequila. 


SIMPLY perfect. 

simplyperfect.com 
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PRODUCTS RANGE FROM 


EVERYONE to MATURE 
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Introducing Games for Windows. 

Quality. Compatibility. Safety features. Now available in every game. 







Games for Windows - 











































I am an 

ex-Rockstar 

employee. 

It was a wild 
ride working 
there in the 
New York 
office, that 
is for sure. 

J. Galloway 

OSAKA, JAPAN 



Northern Exposure 

As a reader and supporter 
of wired since the beginning, 
I am frustrated by the lack 
of information and content 
about Canada. A prime 
example is "May the Best 
Theory Survive" (Start, Atlas, 
issue 15.05). You present 
statistics for 30 countries 
and their views about 
evolution, but no Canada. 

Renee Davis 

FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 

Junk Science 

Your May issue refers to intel¬ 
ligent design as "the theory 
that life was created by a 
higher intelligence" (Start, 
Atlas, issue 15.05). A scien¬ 
tific theory must be able to 
make predictions that can be 
tested by experiment. Intel¬ 
ligent design cannot do this, 
so it is not a scientific theory. 

A1 Boyer 

SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home Sweder Home 

Pft! Nothing new! Alvsbyhus, 
also of Svwweeeden, has 
been selling factory-assembled 
ready-built houses for decades 
(Play, Home, issue 15.04). 

It's really weird driving along 
seeing half a house, sealed 
in clear plastic, complete 
with fixtures and fittings, 
including the kitchen sink. 

Robert Jarvis 

HOLLOLA, FINLAND 

Head Wounds 

As much as technology can 
make the physical capacity 
of soldiers bigger, better, 
and stronger, the real prob¬ 
lem is the psychological side 
of warfare, which can't be 
fixed with a warm uniform 
("Be More Than You Can Be," 
issue 15.03). Warfare is dam¬ 
aging for the brain as well 
as the body. Just check out 
the latest statistics relating 
to returned Gulf veterans. 


Rated R for Responsibility 

"The Road to Ruin" (issue 15.05), about Rockstar Games, was 
a fantastic read. I have a question about the 85-year-old grand¬ 
mother who sued after realizing that the M-rated game she 
bought her 14-year-old grandson contained hidden porn: Since 
M-rated games are the equivalent of R-rated movies, if some¬ 
body over 18 purchases such a game for a minor, shouldn't the 
purchaser be responsible for that child? Parents/grandparents/ 
aunts/uncles are complaining that material in an M-rated game 
isn't appropriate for little Timmy, and I agree that the adult con¬ 
tent in Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas should not have been there. 
But whose responsibility is it to enforce the ratings? If adults 
are purchasing the games for minors, doesn't that absolve the 
publisher of responsibility for releasing inappropriate material if 
it conforms to the Entertainment Software Rating Board ratings? 
This seems obvious, but for the past few years, denial of personal 
responsibility has sadly been a growing trend. 

Justin Chin 

IRVINE, CALIFORNIA 
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UNDO The nurse identified as Christina was not responsible for the wound that 
author Josh McHugh sustained when his blood was being drawn ("Drug Test 
Cowboys," issue 15.05). The wrong image ran above the review of Graveyard Alive: 

A Zombie Nurse in Love (Play, Screen, issue 15.05); see the correct image along 
with the review at Wired.com. RANTS Letters should include writer's name, address, 
and daytime phone number and be sent to rants0wired.com. Submissions may 
be edited and may be published or used in any medium. They become the property 
of wired and will not be returned. 


Scott Henman 

PERTH, AUSTRALIA 
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Bright Light, Little City 


The mission to bring the world’s fastest Internet connectivity to a small Oregon town 



In the quaint coastal town of Bandon, Oregon, population 3,000, 
being a local once meant making a sacrifice. While much of the 
rest of the country was streaming video and downloading podcasts, 
Bandon was stuck in the Internet Stone Age. Until last year, the town 
only had dial-up. 

















But then came John Stadter. An 
Oregon native who had spent 
years living in Bandon before 
moving just 85 miles away to 
Roseburg, Stadter had a vision: 
ultrafast connectivity for rural 
communities. 

Bandon's remote coastal loca¬ 
tion made it less than ideal for 
high-speed Internet connections. 
For starters, the expense of wiring 
the town would've made the 
cost to subscribers prohibitively 
expensive. And the salt air can 
corrode equipment, adding even 
greater costs for maintenance. 

Stadter took a different route: 
he leapfrogged over DSL and 
cable access and went straight 
to fiber optics. 

Stadter's company. 


ComSpan, launched the "first to 
fiber" project, whose goal is to 
bring fiber-optic phone, television, 
and internet services to small 
towns like Bandon. Partnering with 
Ledcor, a Canadian construction 
company, ComSpan brought 
Bandon into the 21st century 
using Hitachi's GPON platform, 
a gigabit-passive optical network 
that pioneered standards-based 
GPON technology. The triple-play 
network was the first of its kind to 
be installed in the U.S.,putting tiny 
Bandon on the connectivity map. 

"We saw a market opportunity 
in helping upgrade the systems in 
rural Oregon," says Stadter. "And 
as the technology progressed, it 
became obvious that upgrading 
no longer meant providing DSL 


service." Local telcos, Stadter 
says, often expect rural residents 
to be overjoyed to get DSL. 
Meanwhile, phone companies 
are busy wiring big cities with fiber. 

"We saw that things were mov¬ 
ing in the direction of fiber, and 
we needed a town that was what 


I called at the time a bite-sized 
chunk," Stadter says. The two 
companies invested $6 million to 
install the network, and roughly 
half the community signed on. 

Now Internet users in Bandon 
have connection speeds of up to 


1 gigabit per second - faster than 
most city slickers can access. The 
network, which operates at 2.4 
gigabits per second down and 
1.2 gigabits per second up, also 
delivers telephone service and 
video services like pay-per-view 
and on demand. 


This lightning-fast connectivity 
promises to have a profound 
effect on the town, which has 
long struggled to find a balance 
between its booming tourism 
economy and its quieter, more 
small town attributes. Once a 


I “The triple-play network was the first to be 
installed in the U.S. - putting tiny Bandon on 
the connectivity map” 


































Fiber-to-the-Premises Technology 


Unlike copper-based technologies, such 
as cable TV and phone lines, fiber-based 
communication services are light-based. 
Fiber optic cables consist of bundles of glass 
threads, each of which is capable of trans¬ 
mitting messages via light waves. 


When your home is wired to deliver fiber- 
based services, you experience: 

All services - voice, video and data - 
delivered over a single optical fiber 
Lightning-fast Internet downloads 
and uploads 
Dazzling, lifelike television images with 
HDTV technology 


Highest quality of telephone service 
available today 

A single consolidated bill for your phone, 
cable, and Internet services 
For businesses, up tol gigabit per second 
service, including support for existing T1 
based data communications and PBX 
systems 



Optical Lin© Terminal Single Fiber Optic Cable 

2.4Gbps downstream/1.2 Gbps Upstream 


Networked Home Television, Phone, Computer 

Services 


fishing community and later 
a logging hub, Bandon today 
is home to the Bandon Dunes 
golf course, ranked one of the 
premier courses in the world. Lear 
jets bring the world's elite to enjoy 
coastal golfing and savor the 
clean salt air. But its locals love 
Bandon for its subtler qualities. 

The annua! cranberry festival. The 
high school football team. The 
families who've lived there for 
generations. 

Stadter's project—and 
Hitachi's fiber optics—give 
Bandon the best of both worlds: 
old-fashioned small-town living 
and a super-fast link to the 21st 
century. Local businesses now 
have an edge up on the compe¬ 
tition. Local artists can showcase 


their work worldwide. And local 
kids are no longer left out of the 
MySpace scene. 

Now that they've got fiber- 
to-the-home, Bandon's residents 
can barely remember what life 
was like before. "They don't 
realize they're now doing things 
they couldn't have done before," 
Stadter says, "like streaming video 
and watching a CNN clip of the 
the latest breaking news story." 
But while Bandon shines as Amer¬ 
ica's first 2.5-gigabit connected 
community, Stadter is making sure 
it won't be the last. Now working 
for Ledcor, Stadter's next project 
is bringing GPON to Coquille, a 
nearby town of 4,000 residents. 

"We've got a number of other 
towns in the pipeline," Stadter says. 


"As long as they keep working 
out we're going to keep doing 
them. We've got a pretty good 
appetite to keep going." 

Communities around the U.S. 
will soon benefit from Hitachi's 
optic network technology, which 
has almost a million subscriber 
connections worldwide. 

For Stadter, making sure small 
towns have access to the same 
communication technology as 
big cities is part of the appeal. 
"The rural-urban divide is going to 
become a fiber divide," he says. 
He's also concerned about what 
he sees as a growing technology 
divide between the U.S. and 
countries like Japan and South 
Korea. "This country's got some 
real issues when it comes to 


deployment of this kind of tech¬ 
nology because many of the 
incumbent phone companies are 
focusing their efforts on high-den¬ 
sity metro markets, leaving smaller 
communities with dial up or DSL 
at best." he says. "DSL subscriptions 
are falling in advanced countries" 
—replaced by fiber-to-the-home— 
"while they're rising in this one." 

Stadter hopes to change that, 
one rural community at a time. 

"It's the kind of stuff that gets 
you excited about going to work 
every day," says. "You can be 
part of something that can make 
that kind of difference." 

For more on Bandon and other 

Hitachi True Stories, go to: 

www.hitachi.com/truestories 
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Next Month 

How Hitachi proton beam technology is changing the way cancer is cured 
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Presenting Sponsor 


HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 


EXPERIENCE THE FUTURE 


Hitachi is proud to be the presenting sponsor of WIRED NextFest in 2007. From 
the fastest networks in the world to revolutionary cancer treatments, Hitachi 
technology is helping to transform society in ways that may suprise you. Many 
of these achievements, and the Hitachi technologies that enabled them, will 
be on display at Hitachi's Inspire the Next Pavilion, part of this year's WIRED 
NextFest being held in Los Angeles. 


SEPTEMBER 14 -16, 2007 LA CONVENTION CENTER / LOS ANGELES 


Purchase tickets today at wirednextfest.com 
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Check Out Tomorrow’s Web Today 
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Wired.com Introduces Enhanced Interactivity 


Streamlined Navigation 
12 New Sections 

Cars 2.0 Med-Tech 

Commentary Multimedia 
Culture Politics 

Entertainment Science 
Gadgets Software 

Gaming Tech Biz 
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Going Nowhere Fast 

Almost every developed nation has high-speed rail—except the US. There are plenty 
of reasons we don't, but even better reasons we should, by David Wolman 



IN APRIL, A TRAIN BUILT 

by the French engi¬ 
neering firm Alstom 
screamed along the 
Ligne a Grande Vitesse, 
the Paris-to-Strasbourg 
high-speed rail system, 
at a record-breaking 
357 miles per hour. 

The whizzing run past 
Vendome provided a 
glimpse of next-gen 
railway travel, and 
Alstom execs hope, 
set the company up 
for future contracts 
in emerging high¬ 
speed rail markets 
like China and India. 

Conspicuously 
absent among those 
emerging markets: the 
US. Of course, news 
of the achievement 
sparked yet another 
round of well-worn 
rants, often deliv¬ 
ered by globe-trotters 
who return home after 
rides on slick Japa¬ 
nese or French trains 
wondering, “Where the 
hell is my high-speed 
rail?” It's a question 
that betrays a certain 
naivete about transit 
policy—but it's still a 
good one. If the country 
has a prayer of solving 
its traffic woes and cre¬ 
ating a more efficient, 
environmentally sound 
infrastructure, well 
need some first-rate, 
wicked-fast trains.» 
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That the US lacks them is due neither to 
conspiracy nor accident. Distances between 
major North American cities dwarf those in 
Europe. (France's north-south axis is barely 
longer than the trip from New York to Chi¬ 
cago.) According to transportation geeks, 
high-speed rail competes with air travel only 
for trips under500 miles or that take less than 
three hours by plane. Chicago to St. Louis 
could work, but New York to Denver? Nope. 


Gas is also cheaper here than in Europe 
and the Pacific Rim. That's an incentive to 
drive the short hops instead of taking the 
train. And an even greater incentive: Our 
roads are almost universally awesome. 
"We've chosen to sink our transportation 
investments into the automobile," says plan¬ 
ning gum Robert Cervero of UC Berkeley. No 
news flash there. 

But technology and economics may be 
shifting to a point where regional high-speed 
rail is plausible. Public transit in general is 
looking better and better to local govern¬ 
ments. New York City approved a new subway 
line, San Francisco is considering an addi¬ 
tional trolley route, and Los Angeles might 
extend its subway to the beach via parts of 
town people actually want to go. The same 
holds for intercity travel. Illinois and Wis¬ 
consin recently invested in improved rail 


service between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Ridership spiked. "If you make this avail¬ 
able, people will recognize how valuable it 
is for our urban environments," says Dennis 
Minichello, president of the Midwest High- 
Speed Rail Association. Put another way: 
If you build it, they will ride. 

New technology also helps. Lighter mate¬ 
rials, improved acceleration, and enhanced 
communications all translate to faster 


travel times and lower construction and 
operating costs. Until recently, the sig¬ 
naling systems that keep trains on course 
and prevent collisions were installed in the 
ground along the entire route. That equip¬ 
ment has now been replaced by cheaper 
satellite and wireless technologies. And 
there's the critical issue of tilting: Most 
high-speed trains ride the same rails as 
standard passenger and freight lines. These 
tracks tend to be curvy; high speed demands 
long straightaways. But if the trains are 
designed to lean inward against curves 
to counteract centrifugal force, they can 
travel faster on existing infrastructure—a 
major cost saver. It works in Spain, and on 
Amtrak's flawed but popular Acela line in the 
Northeast Corridor. 

To really make a system work, the US needs 
to build dedicated high-speed tracks. "But 


then that costs more, and you're talking about 
expropriating land," one industry insider 
says. Eminent domain is an explosive topic 
in the property-rights-obsessed US. On the 
other hand, we did it for the Interstate High¬ 
way System. Back then, it was for the benefit 
of national security; Eisenhower argued that 
the roads might be needed to move troops. 
But today we know that pollution, global 
warming, and dependence on Middle East 
oil are issues of national security, too. 

The big test for US high-speed rail is now 
under way in California, and the hurdle is 
political, not technical. "Lassitude is our 
enemy," says Quentin Kopp, chair of the 
California High-Speed Rail Authority. He's 
leading the campaign for a Sacramento-to- 
San Diego high-speed train (San Francisco 
to Los Angeles in two and a half hours!). 
A $10 billion bond measure is slated for 
the 2008 ballot, but it's hardly a sure bet. 
Despite his iridescent-green glow, governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger has not endorsed 
the bond. But even if he comes around, rail 
riders should keep the champagne corked. 
In the 1990s, Texas officials pushed for high- 
speed rail connecting Dallas, Houston, 
and San Antonio, only to be squashed by a 
lobbying push from Southwest Airlines. 
This fast train thing could work, if enough 
people would just get on board. HD 
////////////////^^^^ 

DAVID WOLMAN (david@david 
-wolman.com) wrote about 
geoengineering in issue 14.12. 


Lighter materials, improved acceleration, 
tilting cars, and enhanced communications systems 
all translate to faster travel and lower costs. 




New York's Newest Dive 

The architects at Weisz + Yoes didn't set out to reinvent the merry-go- 
round. But when the firm was asked to transform Manhattan's Battery 
Park into a tourist magnet, that's exactly what it ended up doing. 

The original goal was for something that would light up the park at 
night. Then somebody suggested a carousel, and the wheels started 
turning. Soon they'd enlisted the help of media design firm Local Projects 
and were hard at work on SeaGIass, a high tech ride with an aquatic 
theme-a nod to the waterfront setting. 

Instead of garishly painted horses, the seats will be translucent 
fiberglass molded into dolphins, turtles, clownfish, and other marine 
life. And unlike a traditional carousel, which spreads out from a center 
column like an umbrella, these creatures will be supported from below 
on a turntable, allowing unobstructed 360-degree views. All this will 
be housed in a nautilus-shaped structure featuring 93 SmartGlass 
windows that darken during the three-minute ride to simulate the 
experience of diving to the ocean floor. The final touch: Multiple 
projectors will fill the interior with images of marine life that slowly 
change to match what you'd actually see during a descent. Construc¬ 
tion is set to start this year, with completion by summer 2008. No 
doubt it will make a big splash, -john rosenthal 
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Are you investing in IT? 
Or just spending on IT? 


How you perceive your IT investments may well 
determine what you get out of them. While some 
focus on the outlay, the highest-performing businesses 
focus on the return. They use their IT investments to 
drive innovation, productivity and growth. To see how 
Accenture Technology Consulting can help you do the 
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The Not-So-Quiet 

Americans 


The CIA needs to get a 0. James Bond's gadget guru surely would have warned 
the agency about how easy it is to track calls made via cell phone. Now 25 of its 
agents are facing trial in absentia in Milan, Italy this summer—undone by their 
pathetic ignorance of technology. It seems that cellular data exposed their operation 
to carry out the "extraordinary rendition" (read: illegal abduction) of an Egyptian 
cleric suspected of terrorist involvement from a Milan street in 2003. 

Cell phones communicate with nearby transmission towers when making and 
receiving calls. As many criminals know, tower location is recorded with the billing 
data. The spooks apparently didn't realize this and left a trail of cellular footprints 
at the crime scene. When an Italian prosecutor pulled the records of phones in the 
area at the time, the plot became apparent. He was able to identify the agents (by 
alias), where they had stayed, and even calls they made to northern Virginia (where 
CLAheadquarters is), the US consulate in Milan, a US Air Force base in Aviano, and 
each other. The cleric, Abu Omar, has been released. But should the operatives— 
likely back in the States—be found guilty, they won't be able to travel anywhere 
Interpol operates. Maybe they can telecommute, —matthew cole 

D’oh! How the CIA was undone by cell phones. 

Planning 
the escape 

Several phones involved 
in the operation called an Air 
Force base in Aviano, both 
before and immediately after 
the event Among the num¬ 
bers dialed: the mobile phone 
of a commanding officer at 
the base. This revealed the 
getaway. Italian authorities 
believe the cleric was held 
at Aviano before being flown 
to Egypt, where he claims 
to have been tortured. 


Coordinating 
the abduction 

The CIA's snatch team used 
unsecured mobile handsets 
to communicate during the 
kidnapping. By zeroing in on 
phones in the area that were 
unusually active at the time of 
the grab—many calling each 
other—authorities were able to 
identify the handsets involved. 
Soon they knew the agents' 
aliases, where they had stayed, 
and who else they had called. 


Checking in with 
headquarters 

One of the agents participat¬ 
ing in the abduction used 
his cell phone to call Robert 
Lady, the CIA station chief 
in Milan. This provided Italian 
investigators with the first 
undeniable link to CIA involve¬ 
ment. Lady has been forced 
to leave Italy and is now 
among those facing charges. 



JAPANESE SCHOOLGIRL WATCH 

Coin-Op Aerobics 

Exercising is a problem for 
Tokyo gals. Manga club meet¬ 
ings and cram school fill up 
their free time, and there’s 
no money for a gym mem¬ 
bership after paying for cell 
phone bills and Pocky snacks. 
No wonder conbini fitness 
is hot. Taking its name from 
the Japanese word for con¬ 
venience store, these health 
outlets offer coin-op work¬ 
out stations for impulse exer¬ 
cising. The contraptions’ 
foot pads churn up and down 
and back and forth at up to 
1,560 times per minute. (One 
500 yen coin—about $4.10— 
buys 10 minutes.) Maintain¬ 
ing your balance while you 
shake supposedly has an 
aerobic effect, though users 
never break a sweat. “I love 
that I don’t even have to 
change clothes,” says 17-year- 
old Midori Nishioka as she 
bounces on a conbini machine 
in Osaka. And in case gals are 
worried about pervs ogling 
their jiggle, many of the clubs 
are ladies-only or feature 
privacy partitions (pictured 

below). —BRIAN ASHCRAFT 
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EPSON 

EXCEED YOUR VISION 

Hi-definition 1080 p home cinema, redefined. 



. 


Introducing big screen, true 1080p projection at a level you've never 
seen before. Imagine the best 1080p flat screen TV image. Now imagine it on a scale 8 
times larger than a 40" display. It's time to experience more. The new Epson PowerLite "Home 
Cinema 1080. To get a closer look at the true 1080p hi-def projector 
that's redefining home cinema, visit epson.com/homeentertainment. 


/ 3L.CD 


3LCD technology for incredible clarity and detail 

C 2 Fine ™ delivers 12,000:1 contrast ratio for 
absolute blacks 

Future-ready HDNil 1.3 with Deep Color™ support 

Superior optical zoom and range of lens shift 
for flexible installation 


Epson and Exceed Your Vision are trademarks/registered trademarks of Seiko Epson Corp. PowerLite is a registered trademark and C Fine is a trademark of Epson America, Inc All other trademarks are properties of their respective companies, 
c 2007 Epson America, Inc. 









Zoom Zoom Lens 

Rick Graves can stop time. OK, not really, but 
he can freeze 43 Nascar racers clocking almost 
200 mph. How? The pro shooter modified his Hasselblad 
into what he calls a DistaCam—adding a high-velocity 
motor, locking the shutter open, and inserting a metal 
plate with a laser-cut slit. Whenever Graves triggers the 
motor, film zips past the slit at up to 1,400 rpm, capturing 
stills of the speeding cars. “Failure is a necessity,” he 
says, “and a lot of times, success is luck.” -erin biba 





















































4 Steps to Shooting Stills at 200 mph 


1 Measure. 

Graves determines focus 
distance with a laser 
rangefinder. He then uses 
real-time stats from the 
Web to match the cam¬ 
era motor's speed with 
thatoftheracers-too 
slow and the cars appear 
stretched, too fast and 
they compress (like num¬ 
bers 2 and 38, above). 


2 Do Some 
Quick Math. 

Using a dozen formulas 
he has stored on his 
Treo, Graves figures 
the aperture of his tele¬ 
scopic lens, frame width, 
and motor speed. Then 
he aims his camera at 
the 4- to 6-inch slice 
of pavement that the 
cars will pass over. 


3 Load the 
Film and Cross 
Your Fingers. 

Graves waits until the 
cars are tightly bunched 
before attempting a 
shot. He triggers the 
motor just before the 
first car enters the frame 
(adding a fraction of a 
second to let the film 
motor hit top speed). 


4 Scan Onto PC. 

After developing the 
66-inch roll, Graves 
scans 10 inches at a 
time. He stitches these 
sections together in 
Photoshop and spends 
several hours removing 
hairlines and spots. The 
photo file, up to 3 GB, 
has been printed as large 
as 280 feet by 7 feet. 
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Towering Inferno 

at 72 stories, the new headquarters for Russia’s state-ran gas company will 
tower over St. Petersburg. And, yes, the Gazprom building—part of a complex 
to include a sports center, theater, and cafes—has its critics. They note that, at 
1,300 feet, it’s a touch tall for a 300-year-old city of church spires and canals. 
Not that such carping hinders progress in neo-authoritarian Russia. Only 
vigorous protest kept the city from funding the entire project, and the liberal 
Yabloko party was barred from recent elections for opposing it. At least it's 
designed to use 40 percent less energy than a comparable building. “We see 
this as an opportunity to remind Gazprom of its responsibility as a key energy 
provider,” says chief architect Tony Kettle of UK-based RMJM. Good luck 
with that—Gazprom provides subsidized gas for central heating in Russia. 
Conservation's not exactly at the top of its agenda. — peters avodnik 





Most 

Dangerous 
Object in 
the Office 

This Month 

It’s like Bill 
Murray in a 
box: The $1,890 
Rodenator Pro 
releases a mix 
of propane and 
pure oxygen 
into a gopher 
hole, then ignites 
the gas with 
an electronic 
spark. The result 
is something 
straight out of 
Caddy Shack— 
explosions rip 
through the tunnel 
system, shaking 
the ground and 
spewing dirt into 
the air. The manu¬ 
facturer claims 
it's more humane 
than traps because 
it kills instantly— 
and more environ¬ 
mentally sound than 
poison. What are we 
going to use it for? 
Flushing the Halo 3 
“beta testers" out 
of our game room. 

— BOB PARKS 


In Search 
of Video 
Search 

The Web has gone wacky 
for video. From Animal Planet 
to zefrank.com, sites now 
brim with clips. The problem: 
Search engines can't index 
video files as easily as text. 
That's tripping up the Web's 
next great leap forward. So 
the race is on to become the 
Google of video search. And 
guess what? It might not be 
Google. -ANNALEE NEWITZ 


TECHNIQUE 

WHO'S TRYING IT 

HOW IT WORKS 

1 WIRED 

1 TIRED 

Scanning 
the script 

Blinkx, TVEyes 

Everything said in a clip is tracked 
through voice recognition soft¬ 
ware, closed-caption information, 
or a combination of the two. 

Hunts down TV 
news references to, 
say, Lindsay Lohan. 

A mere mention of 
her name doesn't 
guarantee Lindsay 
is in the clip. 

Identifying 
what's being 
shown 

Google, UCSD's 
Statistical Visual 
Computing Lab, 
VideoMining 

Algorithms try to figure out what's in 
the video by monitoring attributes like 
behavior and movement (VideoMining), 
faces (Google), and objects (UCSD). 

Finds friends, 
public figures, or 
specific actions 
like car chases. 

The tech is stuck 
in the lab or limited 
to specialized 
search tasks. 

Analyzing 
links and 
metadata 

Dabble, Google 

Conventional search spiders scan 
the text around a video and the pages 
that link to it. 

The fastest and 
best way to search 
for video data. 

Can't "see" what's 
in the videos or 
locate specific 
action in a long clip. 
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Introducing the BlackBerry® 8830 World Edition. 

Works around the world. And around the block on America's most reliable wireless network 
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Mr. Know-It-All by brendan i. koerner 



Warning: This Meal Is 
Genetically Modified 

Am I obligated to tell my fanatically health-conscious dinner guests that their 
meal contains genetically modified ingredients? Hewing to “don’t ask, don’t 
tell” is certainly the easiest solution, since your guests are unlikely to bite 
into a GM papaya and exclaim, “Egad, I can taste the genes!” But there’s 
always a remote chance they’ll find out by other means—say, by spotting 
the packaging while hitting the kitchen for a beer. And ifthese folks are as neu¬ 
rotic as you fear, your evening could end in a less-than-pleasant fashion. 


The saintly thing to do is make 
an inquiry ahead of time. "By 
virtue of this being a host-guest 
relationship, you want to be con¬ 
siderate of their interests," says 
Gary Comstock, an ethicist at 
North Carolina State University 
who writes about agriculture and 
biotechnology. If you feel awkward 
asking for permission, however, 
Comstock advises that you avoid 
the whole GM hornet's nest by 
simply steering clear of Franken- 
foods for the evening. Save the 
juiced-up tomatoes for those 
more at peace with technology's 
relentless progress—or those 
hungry enough not to care. 

Is it dangerous to stroll around 
a congested city wearing noise¬ 
canceling headphones? 

Actually, the headphones 
aren't the problem here. Noise- 
cancellation works because of a 
slick little acoustic trick. Onboard 
mics take in ambient noise, and 
software generates an equal-but- 
inverse sound wave. The incoming 
and outgoing waveforms cancel 
each other out. But it works best 
on constant, droning noises— 
machinery, jet engines, traffic. 
"Noise-cancellation itself isn't 
dangerous,'' says Jeffrey Denen- 
berg, an electrical engineering 
professor at Fairfield University. 

By blocking the background hum 
of traffic, it might even enhance 
your ability to hear a sudden, 
piercing sound like a car horn. 

But if you're talking about 
bulky headsets like those Bose 
QuietGomfort 2s, then you also 
have the issue of passive attenu¬ 
ation. Enormous, well-padded 
ear cups can muffle critical 
sounds, regardless of whether 
the noise-canceling feature is 
activated. And if you're pumping 
your ya-ya music at maximum 
volume, you're definitely risk¬ 
ing an unfortunate encounter 
with a truck's grill. The same » 
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applies to cheapo earbuds—regard¬ 
less of your headphones' sophisti¬ 
cation, loud rock and roll can kill. 

I have a medical condition that 
requires an expensive drug regi¬ 
men, and I'm considering buying 
my meds from an online Canadian 
pharmacy. Good idea? 

Legal caveats first: By ordering 
drugs from a Canadian Web site, 
you're technically violating US law. 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos¬ 
metic Act largely forbids the impor¬ 
tation of drugs by anyone except the 
original manufacturer. In practice, 
while the government will occa¬ 
sionally smack down a business that 
reimports, it's generally loath to 
hassle regular folks who just want 
to save a few bucks. As Food and 
Drug Administration spokesperson 
Kimberly Rawlings carefully puts it, 
the agency "typically takes a risk- 
based approach in using our limited 
resources to pursue violations of the 
act with respect to imported drugs.'' 
Translation: The Man is tacitly cool 
with your ordering prescription 
drugs from north of the border. 

And won't somebody please 
think of the children? Yours, I 
mean. If those meds are staving 
off serious health problems and 
you really can't manage the cost 
of buying American, then you owe 
it to your family to stay healthy 
and keep playing the breadwinner. 


"Given that a person's health is 
at stake, one can make an argu¬ 
ment that there's an ethical obli¬ 
gation to obtain the necessary 
drugs," says Michael Geist, an 
expert on Internet law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Ottawa Law School. 

By that logic, though, you must 
make sure your actions do no harm. 
And that means purchasing only 
from reputable vendors, not the 
myriad shysters who litter your 
inbox with ungrammatical Vi@gra 
come-ons. A 2005 study by risk- 
management firm Cyveillance found 
that nearly 80 percent of "Canadian 
pharmacies" were actually regis¬ 
tered in other countries—the US, 
mostly, but also Barbados, Vietnam, 
and El Salvador—in many cases, 
places where drug quality isn't as 
carefully monitored. Don't be duped 
by an official-looking seal on the 
pharmacy's homepage. Instead, 
check the Web site of the Canadian 
International Pharmacy Association, 
which certifies upstanding vendors, 
or contact a pharmacy college 
located in the site's purported prov¬ 
ince. Otherwise, you could end up 
with a bottle full of sawdust pills 
and the queasy feeling that your 
money is paying for lap dances in 
San Salvador. D2 

Need help navigating life in the 21st 
century?Email us at mrknowitall 
@wired.com. 



Test Tubes 
Meet YouTube 

Years behind the lab bench taught Moshe 
Pritsker that the trickiest part of any science 
experiment isn't the hypothesis, it's the method. 
The former Harvard researcher learned this 
lesson back in his student days, after carefully 
following the instructions on a specialized kit 
for isolating DNA. "Surprise," Pritsker says, 

"no DNA!" A colleague finally showed him how 
to make the kit work. And that gave Pritsker 
an idea: methodology porn. The Web site he 
cofounded, the Journal of Visualized Experi¬ 
ments, launched last October. Now its videos 
of experimental procedures and techniques— 
from stem-cell culture prep to hippocampal 
dye injection—get 300 pageviews a day. The 
journal's still a work in progress (nothing's 
gone viral yet), but just wait. "No one has pub¬ 
lished results in video before," Pritsker says. 
"Scientists don't know how to do it." Here are 
a few of the journal's faves. -john geirland 

MUST-SEE EXPERIMENTS 

Culture of Mouse 
Neural Stem Cell 
Precursors 

D. Spencer Currie, 

Jia Sheng Hu, Aaron 
Kolski-Andreaco, 
Edwin S. Monuki, UC Irvine. VIDEO Extracting 
a mouse uterus, removing embryos, and 
harvesting stem cells from the cerebral cortex. 
GOAL Improving stem-cell handling skills for 
eventual use on human cells. HIGHLIGHT Close 
shot demonstrating how to use bent forceps to 
tease out cortical tissue. 



Studying 
Aggression in 
Drosophila 

Sarah Certel, Edward 
A. Kravitz, Sibu 
Mundiyanapurath, 
Harvard Medical School. VIDE© Building glass 
arenas and staging bouts between drosophila. 
GOAL Figuring out how aggression is wired in 
the brain. HIGHLIGHT It's fruit-fly fight club- 
close-up lunges, blocks, and feints. 

Testing Visual 
Sensitivity to 
the Speed and 
Direction of 
Motion in Lizards 
Kevin L. Woo, Centre 
for the Integrative Study of Animal Behaviour, 
Macquarie University, Sydney VIDEO Coaxing 
Jacky dragons (an Australian lizard species) to 
take cues from moving dots. GOAL Working 
with lizards as a model for motion sensing. 
HIGHLIGHT The lizard actually completes the 
experiment. It's tough to motivate reptiles to 
stay interested in scientific work, Woo says. 
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A NEW BREED 
OFBLOODHOUN 
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After the warrants are issued, the suspects 
picked up, and the computers seized, the 
real detective work begins at the South 
Carolina Computer Crime Center. And it’s 
powered by Hitachi storage systems. 


Learn how South Carolina’s new computer 
bloodhound is helping law enforcement track 
down cyber criminals nationwide. 


© Hitachi true stories 


The True Story 
of the South Carolina 
Computer Crime Center 
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A documentary film series about the remarkable stories 
that unfold when real people and Hitachi technology 
come together to inspire the next great achievement. 
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What’s Inside red bull 


Si 



Meat Sugar, 
Caffeine,and Bile! 


GLUCOSE 

Like most popular soft 
drinks, Red Bull is largely 
sugar water. But don't count 
on its glucose to "give you 
wings," as the ad says. Mul¬ 
tiple studies have debunked 
the so-called sugar high. 

■ TAURINE 

Also known as 2-aminoethane- 
sulfonic acid, taurine was origi¬ 
nally isolated from bull bile in 
1827. Now made synthetically, it 
is the magical elixir said to bring 
out the kitesurfing extremo- 
phile in any Web-surfing nerd. 
Taurine's actual effects, while 
not as drastic as the hype, are 
pretty wide-ranging, even from 
the amount found in a single 
can: Not only is it an inhibitory 
neurotransmitter (in some 
cases acting as a mild sedative) 
and an age-defying antioxidant, 
it even has the potential to 
steady irregular heartbeats. 

GLUCURONOLACTONE 
Internet rumors claimed this 
was a Vietnam-era experi¬ 
mental drug that causes brain 
tumors. Luckily, that's not true. 
But don't crumple up your 
tinfoil hat yet-hardly any¬ 
one has looked into exactly 
what this stuff does. So lit¬ 
tle research has been done 
on glucuronolactone (and 
most of it 50 years ago) that 
almost all information about 
it is mere rumor. Users gener¬ 
ally believe it fights fatigue and 
increases well-being, but that 
could turn out to be bull, too. 

CAFFEINE 

Ah, here are Red Bull's wings. All 
the things this drink is supposed 


to do for you—increase con¬ 
centration and reaction speed, 
improve emotional state, and 
boost metabolism—are known 
effects of this white powder, 
a distant cousin of cocaine. 

B NIACIN (NIACINAMIDE) 
Also known as vitamin B-3, 
niacin increases so-called 
good cholesterol (HDL) by 
preventing the formation of 
triglycerides, making it a terrific 
cholesterol drug. Unfortunately, 
there isn't enough niacin here 
to have this benefit. And it's 
not even pure enough to give 
you the mild head rush dubbed 
the "niacin flush." 

SODIUM CITRATE 
Commonly used as a pre¬ 
servative in soft drinks and 
spreadable cheeses, sodium 
citrate also helps convert 
glucose into lactic acid dur¬ 
ing exercise, producing a 
measurable effect on athletic 
performance. In at least one 
test, it shaved an average 
of 17 seconds off a 5K run. 

INOSITOL 

A carbohydrate found in ani¬ 
mal muscle (sometimes called 
"meat sugar"), inositol is turn¬ 
ing out to be a wonder drug 
that significantly reduces 
depression, panic attacks, 
agoraphobia, and obsessive- 
compulsive disorder. It might 
even be what makes whole 
grains effective cancer fighters. 
Instead of being a bit player in 
Red Bull (you'd need to drink 
as many as 360 cans a day to 
get its benefits), inositol prob¬ 
ably deserves a drink of its own. 

—PATRICK D1 JUSTO 
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The Best 

Geek Vacation 
Destinations 


,1 TOKYO 

JL Skip the pachinko parlors and 
fish market and head straight 
to Akihabara-the ultimate red- 
light district for gadget fetishists. 
After that, take in either the Ghibli 
(dedicated to anime kings Hayao 
Miyazaki and Isao Takahata) or 
Bandai museums. Don't forget to 
save a day for the Sega Joypolis! 

+% CHERNOBYL, UKRAINE 

The highlight of the Chernobyl 
bus tour: Prypyat, a town whose 
47,000 inhabitants had to split 
within 36 hours of the meltdown. 
While wandering abandoned schools 
and other buildings, keep an eye 
out for freaky mutant plant life and 
salty squatters who have taken up 
residence in the "exclusion zone." 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 

Silicon Valley's ground zero is 
within spitting distance of the most 
influential tech companies, from Apple 
to Yahoo. Other attractions: gawk¬ 
ing at the famous Hewlett-Packard 
garage, touring the Tech Museum of 
Innovation in San Jose, and sneak¬ 
ing into the Google cafeteria. And 
if you visit SF, feel free to admire 
wired's offices... from the street. 

] CERN 

l Jet to Switzerland and watch 
artisanal physicists actually make 
their own antimatter (samples not 
available). Who knows, maybe you'll 
spot the subatomic Higgs boson 
while peering into the Large Hadron 
Collider—17 miles of superconducting 
magnets! Word to the wise: Book 
at least four months ahead. 

MAUNA KEA OBSERVATORY 

Hawaii doesn't have to be about 
boring activities like lying on the beach 
sipping mai tais. Instead, rent a 4x4 


and trek to Mauna Kea, one of the 
most striking observatories on Earth. 
Stop at the visitors center, where you 
can view sunspots during daylight 
hours. Leave the surf shorts behind: 
At an altitude of nearly 14,000 feet, 
it can dip below freezing after dark. 

6 SIDI DRISS HOTEL 

Welcome to the underground 
dwellings that were Luke Skywalker's 
Tatooine home in Star Wars. They're 
in the burg of Matmata, Tunisia, and 
are now lodging geekotourists. What 
else is there to do? Day-trip over to the 
nearby town of Gabes, which—despite 
what you may have heard—is not a 
wretched hive of scum and villainy. 

7 NEW ZEALAND 

A tour of The Lord of the 
Ringg shot locations is as close as 
you're ever going to come to meet¬ 
ing Gandalf. Guides will show you 
Matamata (Hobbiton), Kaitoke 
Regional Park (Rivendell), and 



Mount Sunday (Edoras, home to 
the horse-lords of Rohan). Eight- 
foot broadswords sold separately. 

8 THE SOUTH POLE 

It costs around $5,000 and can 
be damn cold (minus 76 degrees Fahr¬ 
enheit in winter), but a cruise around 
Amundsen-Scott South Pole Station 
will warm any geek's heart. Alterna¬ 
tively, sign up for a working vacation 
at McMurdo Station. It has the bleak 
landscape and soul-numbing chill, 
but there are bars to go to at night! 

-CHRISTOPHER NULL 


Expired 

Tired 

Wired 


KILLER COUGH SYRUP 

KILLER CAT FOOD 

KILLER TOOTHPASTE 




HUNT 

BREED 
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MONOCRYSTALLINE SILICON 

THIN-FILM AMORPHOUS SILICON 

SURFACE PLASMON j 
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SCRAMJET 

MORPHING WINGS 






Jargon 

Watch 


War Czar 

n. A position pro¬ 
posed by the Bush 
administration to 
coordinate actions 
in Iraq and Afghani¬ 
stan. Lt. Gen. Doug¬ 
las Lute was chosen 
after several can¬ 
didates declined. 

Nanohealing 

v. Using nanoscale 
biochemical reac¬ 
tions to jump-start 
natural healing. 
Meshes of engi¬ 
neered peptides, 
for example, can 
stanch bleeding 
or provide a scaf¬ 
folding for new 
neurons to repair 
brain damage. 

Wilf 

72 . An imperfect 
acronym for "What 
was I looking for?" 
Wilfers spend up 
to a third of their 
online time drifting 
from news to shop¬ 
ping to porn sites. 

Optical Cloaking 

72 . Invisibility on 
demand, achieved 
by bending light 
around an object 
using nanoscale 
needles. Current 
designs have one 
limitation: They 
work only for 
the color red. 

-JONATHON KEATS 

UARGON@WIREOMAG.COM) 
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DYUPIDNESS 
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100,000 MILE 
WARRANTY* 


If one loves to put the pedal to the metal, one must be aware of the responsive nature 
of the highly enlightened Kia Rondo. A new kind of crossover vehicle that combines the 
spaciousness and flexibility of an SUV with the handling and fuel efficiency of a car. With 
class-leading safety," 29 MPG Hwy,** available 3rd-row seating and a powerful V6 engine. 1 
Starting at $16,995* kia.com. The all-new Kia Rondo. Welcome to Rondoism. 
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This Is CNN?! 

Sure, she could pass for Lindsay Lohan, but Nicole 
Lapin is not just a pretty face behind a news desk. She 
speaks five languages, was valedictorian at North¬ 
western’s Medill School of Journalism, and at 23 is 
one of the youngest anchors in CNN’s history. Plus, as 
host of CNN.com Live Video (formerly CNN Pipeline), 
the network’s 24-hour online news service, the SoCal 
native is charged with pioneering the organization’s 
future on the Internet. We spoke to Lapin about being a 
reporter in the age of citizen journalism, —eric steuer 


Why take a job anchoring news on the 
Web? Doesn't everyone want to be on TV? 

This is the future of news. It's what my 
children will watch. Plus, there's some¬ 
thing great about being part of a venture 
like this from the start. Kurt Loder will 
always be associated with MTV News. 
Bernard Shaw will forever be synony¬ 
mous with CNN=he started when people 
didn't think the network would last. 
You're part of the first generation of 
reporters to arrive in the era of citizen 
journalism. How has this shaped the 
way you work? 

Right now, I'm producing a series about 
influential young people, and some of 
the ideas I've used have come directly 
from suggestions readers have left on my 
blog. As an anchor in this new medium, 
what I do is a combination of tradi¬ 
tional reporting and pointing people to 
where they can find the story told best. 

You don't think of all those bloggers and cell 
phone photogs out there as competition? 
No. What they do can be a great help to 
what we do, and vice versa. The only video 
of the Virginia Tech massacre came from 
a student, not a professional journalist. 
Even with all of CNN's bureaus, correspon¬ 
dents, and video journalists across the 
globe, we can't be everywhere. 

What's the best part of your job? 

It's fast-paced and requires a lot of quick 
thinking. Anchoring four hours a day, solo, 
you have to know your stuff. But I do. I'm 
a real geek. 

A geek, eh? Let's see you prove it. What is 
the coolest gadget you own? 

Easy: my white BlackBerry Pearl. It might 
as well be sutured to my hand. My friends 
want to stage an intervention. 

And your favorite sci-fi flick? 

Does The Truman Show count? If not, ETl 
It's brilliant. 

Here's a good one: If you could have any 
superpower, what would it be? 

The power to not require sleep. 
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Bringing Sextant Back 


Claiming to have the world's best sextant doesn't 
sound like much of a boast—it's like bragging about a 
late-model chariot or a brand-new trebuchet. But real 
sailors still carry these 250-year-old gizmos. After 
all, your Loran receiver or WAAS GPS won't get you 
home when there's an electrical failure. Like any good 
sextant, this $1,500 model measures the angle between 
the horizon and the sun, moon, or other celestial body, 
which helps you determine your coordinates to within 
a mile. What makes the Horizon Ultra stand out are 
its finishing touches: a brass-alloy frame to resist 
warping, a white enamel coating to deflect heat, and 
a lighted micrometer forjudging angles at dawn or 
dusk. Just think how nice it'll look next to your titanium 
and carbon-fiber abacus, —bob parks 


What it is: 

Horizon Ultra 
Sextant by 
Cassens & Plath 


What it’s used for: 

Navigating the 
high seas after 
all the other 
equipment 
breaks 
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There’s only so much you can learn from assets, liabilities, P&E and cash flow. The truth 
is, “potential” should be a line item on every company’s financial statements. It's what we 
believe. And it’s why we look beyond the numbers and focus on the ideas, people and 
possibilities in every company. It’s also why we partner closely with our clients and offer 
the kind of customized solutions and long-term commitment to ensure their success. 

To learn why the majority of the Fortune 1000®' partners with CIT, visit cit.com. 


CIT 


CAPITAL REDEFINED™ 


CORPORATE FINANCE TRANSPORTATION FINANCE TRADE FINANCE VENDOR FINANCE CONSUMER & SMALL BUSINESS LENDING 

©2007 CIT Group Inc., the CIT logo, and “Capital Redefined" are service marks or registered service marks of CIT Group Inc. 
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Putin? Never Heard of Her. 

Despite the Internet explosion, Americans remain woefully ill-informed. 


More than a decade after the Internet went mainstream, the 
world's richest information source hasn't necessarily made its 
users any more informed. A new study from the Pew Research 
Center for the People & the Press shows that Americans, on 
average, are less able to correctly answer questions about 
current events than they were in 1989. Citizens who call the 
Internet their primary news source know slightly less than 
fans of TV and radio news. Hmmm... maybe a little less Perez 
Hilton and a little more Jim Lehrer. —Patrick di justo 


Daily Show viewers are more up on 
current events than Fox News fans. 


% of audience that... 


...could ...could 

name name 

Vladimir the Sunni 

Putin branch of 

Islam 


Major newspaper 
Web sites 


The Daily Show/ 
The Colbert Report 


National 
Public Radio 



...could 

identify 

Scooter 

Libby 






CNN 




Americans now know less about 
politics than they did in 1989. 


% of respondents who... 


1989 2007 



...could name the 
vice president 


...could name their 
state's governor 


...could name the 
president of Russia 


...know whether the 
US has a trade deficit 


...know which party 
controls the House 


...know whether the 
chief justice is conservative 


...could name the 
Speaker of the House 



...could name the 
secretary of defense 




. 21 „ 


Who knows less about the news? 
Pretty much everyone. 


% of people who answered 4 out of 5 questions correctly* 


1989 2007 


Daily 

newspapers 




High school 
graduate or less 


30 


News blogs 


Network 
evening news 


Fox News 



... 




The five questions: Who is the vice president? Who is your state's 
governor? Does the US have a trade deficit or surplus? Which 
party controls the House of Representatives? Is the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court a liberal, moderate, or conservative? 
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FINANCE & IT 


Two superpowers join forces 


Toshiba black and white /color hybrid copiers bring two opposing forces together. IT people delight 
in offering their people fast and affordable black and white with the added convenience of color—all from one 
source. And finance folks are attracted to the built-in color restriction codes that limit color access to a select 
group while tracking monthly output. Oh 5 the power. LetTheHarmonyBegin.com 
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Clive Thompson 


This Just In: 
I'm Twittering 

How a social networking app turns trivial 
updates into your posse’s sixth sense. 


T witter is the app that everyone loves to 

hate. Odds are you've noticed people—prob¬ 
ably much younger than you—manically 
using Twitter, a tool that lets you post brief 
updates about your everyday thoughts and 
activities to the Web via browser, cell phone, 
or IM. The messages are limited to 140 char¬ 
acters, so they lean toward pithy, haiku-like 
utterances. When I dropped by the main 
Twitter page, people had posted notes like 
“Doing lunch and picking up father-in-law 
from senior center." Or “Checking out Ghost 
Whisperer” or simply “Thinking I'm old." 
(Most users are between 18 and 27.) 

It might seem like blogging taken to a 
supremely banal extreme. Productivity guru 
Tim Ferriss calls Twitter “pointless email on steroids." One Silicon Valley businessman 
I met complained that his staff had become Twitter-obsessed. “You can't say anything in 
such a short message," he said, baffled. “So why do it at all?" 

They're precisely right: Individually, most Twitter messages are stupefyingly trivial. 
But the true value of Twitter—and the similarly mundane Dodgeball, a tool for reporting 
your real-time location to friends—is cumulative. The power is in the surprising effects 
that come from receiving thousands of pings from your posse. And this, as it turns out, 
suggests where the Web is heading. 

When I see that my friend Misha is “wait¬ 
ing at Genius Bar to send my MacBook to the 
shop," that's not much information. But when 
I get such granular updates every day for a 
month, I know a lot more about her. And when 
my four closest friends and worldmates send 
me dozens of updates a week for five months, 

I begin to develop an almost telepathic aware¬ 
ness of the people most important to me. 

It's like proprioception, your body's abil¬ 
ity to know where your limbs are. That sub¬ 
liminal sense of orientation is crucial for 
coordination: It keeps you from accidentally 
bumping into objects, and it makes possible 
amazing feats of balance and dexterity. 

Twitter and other constant-contact 
media create social proprioception. They 
give a group of people a sense of itself. 



making possible weird, fascinating feats 
of coordination. 

For example, when I meet Misha for lunch 
after not having seen her for a month, I 
already know the wireframe outline of her 
life: She was nervous about last week's big 
presentation, got stuck in a rare spring snow¬ 
storm, and became addicted to salt bagels. 
With Dodgeball, I never actually race out to 
meet a friend when they report their nearby 
location; I just note it as something to talk 
about the next time we meet. 

It's almost like ESP, which can be incred¬ 
ibly useful when applied to your work life. 
You know who's overloaded —better not bug 
Amanda today—and who's on a roll. A buddy 
list isn't just a vehicle to chat with friends 
but a way to sense their presence. Are they 
available to talk? Have they been away? This 
awareness is crucial when colleagues are 
spread around the office, the country, or the 
world. Twitter substitutes for the glances 
and conversations we had before we became 
a nation of satellite employees. 

So why has Twitter been so misunder¬ 
stood? Because it's experiential. Scrolling 
through random Twitter messages can't 
explain the appeal. You have to do it—and, 
more important, do it with friends. (Moni¬ 
toring the lives of total strangers is fun but 
doesn't have the same addictive effect.) Crit¬ 
ics sneer at Twitter and Dodgeball as hipster 
narcissism, but the real appeal of Twitter Is 
almost the inverse of narcissism. It's practi¬ 
cally collectivist—you're creating a shared 
understanding larger than yourself. 

Mind you, quick-ping media can be a mas¬ 
sive time-suck. You also may not want more 
information pecking at your frayed attention 
span. And who knows? Twitter's rabid fans 
(their numbers are doubling every three 
weeks) may well abandon it for a shinier 
new toy. It happened to Friendster. 

But here's my bet: The animating genius 
behind Twitter will live on in future apps. That 
tactile sense of your community is simply too 
much fun, too useful—and it makes the group 
more than the sum of its parts. 09 
///////////////^^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net 
twitter twitter.com/pomeranian99 
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sponsor. 


Welcome to the HGI Great Golf Giveaway. 
Stay on a Thursday, Friday, Saturday or Sunday 
night and well reward you with a complimentary 
round of golf for you and a friend at any one of 
more than 300 great courses across the U.S. 
as well as Canada. (You'll find them all at 
StayHGl.com/Golf.) Plus, stay two qualifying 
nights, book online at StayHGI.com and pay 
with any American Express® Card to receive an 
American Express® branded prepaid card worth 
$25 for use at any Hilton Family Property* Stay 
three or more nights and earn a card worth $50. 


Hilton 

0^ Garden Inn* 


Tee off at StayHGI.com or call 877 -STAY-HGI 


Sleep Deep Work Smart Eat Well Stay Fit Treat Yourself 


Hilton HHonors- 


Here’s what you need to know. Golf oiler valid oil stays including aTliufs..Fri.. Sat .or Sun. .night between 6/1/07 -10/21/07 request rate code GO .Upon clicnk-in you will 

liilfrilslnfeifouest to Lite toSirefdayS advance. For additional details and participating golf course list go to StayHGI.com• ‘American Express offe 

-10/31/07 hooked online under offer code OPEN andpairf with any American Express Caul to earn an American Express branded prepaid caul worth SZo.for use atany H 
prepaid caul worth $50. Additional Terms/Conditions found at StayHGI.com. Golf and American Express Cardmenrher offers can lie combined. Group restrictions and hlacl 
Points & Miles; ” and redemption of points are subject to HHonors Terms and Conditions. ©2007 Hilton Hospitality. Inc. 
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MOVIE MAGIC. MULTIPLIED. 


FROM MOVIE MAKING TO MOVIE WATCHING, Intel® Core'" technology is 
a key ingredient. Pixar used it while making Ratatouille, and the advanced 
computing capabilities let them bring the movie to life faster than ever. 

You can enjoy the same performance when you're watching movies on your 
PC - at home or on-the-go - with the Intel® Core m Z Duo processor. With your 
notebook, get up to 2X better mobile performance 1 and great battery life. 
The Intel® Core"? Duo processor excels at the most intensive entertainment 
applications, allowing you to enjoy high-def audio and video. 
GREAT ENTERTAINMENT STARTS WITH INTEL INSIDE. 


june 29 . Find out what's cooking at www.thebestingredients.com. 

■As measured by PCMark'05 comparing latest-generation Intel* Centrino processor technology-based notebooks with a comparable frequency single-core 
, nn ,, ,n ; e i Centrino processor technology-based notebook. Actual performance may vary. See http://www.intel.com/performance/mobile/benchmarks.htm for important additional information. 
© 2007 Intel Corporation. All rights reserved. Intel, the Intel logo. Intel Core and Core Inside are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. Ratatouille elements © Disney/Pixar 












RYAN ADAMS: MARK ABRAHAMS 



Ryan Adams: 

Easy Tiger 
(Lost Highway) 

The Web is full of crap (duh). And until 
recently, Ryan Adams was adding to 
the pile: Last year he streamed from 
his Web site 18 experimental albums— 
more than 200 tracks-including a 
lo-fi Christmas collection with gems 
like "Jaques Cousteau, Punch Him 
in the Nuts." Thankfully, Adams has 
bid farewell to the absurd with Easy 
Tiger (Lost Highway), his ninth major- 
label release In seven years. Here, the 
Grammy-nomlnated troubadour is back 
in vintage form: jangiy guitars, banjo, 
piano, and an easygoing twang that’s 
self-assured and sincere. If only more 
ProTools-happy musicians used the 
Web as a receptacle for the kind of self- 
indulgence that can ruin a good album. 


Charlierose.com When we heard this PBS stalwart had released 
an online video archive—3,600 hours stretching way backto 
1994—we couldn’t wait to check it out. Among Rose’s many inter¬ 
views, you’ll find a tour of the tech industry’s highs and lows, from 
Sergey and Larry’s victory lap to Bill Gates’ premillennial haircut. 


3 How I Write: The Secret Lives of Authors 

In this quirky collection of essays, nearly 70 of fiction's heavy 
hitters provide an inside look at the objects and rituals they 
rely on to get the creative juices flowing. Douglas Coup¬ 
land keeps a bag of chocolate chips next to his keyboard. 
(Hey, Doug, so do we!) Chip Kidd types out his novels in the 
publishing app QuarkXPress—like an architect erecting a 
facade before the rest of the building. Jane Smiley fights 
writer's block by taking hot showers. The book, edited by 
Dan Crowe and beautifully designed by Vince Frost, is a 
perfect gift for aspiring authors and lit fans alike. 


How I Write 
The Secret laves 
of Authors 
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4 0alnese Heck System Our editors have a habit of crashing motorcycles, making this whiplash-protection 
system a big hit around the office. The kit features three plates that fit into the Italian company's high tech jack¬ 
ets and move with your neck every which way but backward (the direction that does the most damage). 



6 The Camera Phone BOOlCDo your phonecam pictures suck? They don’t have 
to. National Geographic's pocket-size guide provides helpful insight into camera phone optics 
and tips on how to compensate for notoriously slow shutter lag. The proof is on the page: Nearly 
every photograph in the book (including the one above) was taken with a cell shooter. 



Top Chef 3 

While Lostis 
on holiday, we’ll 
scratch our 
tropical itch with 
thethird season 
of Top Chef, set 
in Miami. This 
summer’s menu 
of contestants 
includes line 
cooks at two top 
New York eater¬ 
ies, a Jamaican 
cheesemaker 
(“favorite cuisine: 
cheese”), and 
a Chicagoan 
who claims to 
have invented 
“flavor math.” 




JBreviUe 
Ikon Juicer 

That hand-juicer on your 
countertop has been 
around since the phrase 
World Wide Web con¬ 
jured images of a giant 
spider invasion. It's 
time to upgrade. The 
wicked-powerful Ikon 
has five speeds for pul¬ 
verizing various types 
of fruit, and a 900-watt 
motor spins its fierce 
liquid-extraction engine 
up to 12,500 rpm. Try 
doing that by hand. 


10 The Futures Channel Next time your kid complains about 
algebra, send him to thefutureschannel.com. The site’s videos high¬ 
light the math and science skills needed to create cool stuff like 
stunt bicycles, noise-canceling headphones, and roller coasters. 


8 Voyagers! DVD Sn this cheesylicious 1982 TV show, dashing time-traveler 
Phineas Bogg enlists a nerdy tween to help him keep history on the right track. At long last 
all 20 episodes are on DVB, so we can watch our heroes as they build the first telephone 
with Alexander Graham Bell, design an airplane with the Wright brothers, and make sure 
that Wernher von Braun surrenders to the US Army instead of Stalin's troops. Too bad they 
didn't stick around 1982 long enough to prevent Atari from releasing that awful ETgame. 


TetrisTower3-D 

It’s no surprise that 
Tetris finally got 
ported to meat- 
space. This version 
plays like the classic 
Connect Four game: 
You drop plastic 
pieces into the top 
and fan the flames 
of your ODD by 
trying not to leave 
any empty spaces. 
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(ESC + Traction Control) x 

(6 airbags) x 
(ABS + EBD)= 
The smartest safety 
package in its class 


The all-new 7-passenger Hyundai Veracruz. Is there such a thing as safe math? Because the Veracruz offers a 
top-notch standard safety ensemble combining Electronic Stability Control, Traction Control, six airbags, Electronic 
Brake-force Distribution, ABS, and active front head restraints, just for starters. Consider, too, that the Veracruz 
gives you roomy interior comfort with a third-row seat, XM Satellite Radio,* and America’s Best Warranty,** all starting 
at ®26,995*** It figures to be one amazing deal. Or is that one very smart deal? Learn more at HyundaiUSA.com. 


Safety belt® should always be worn. *XM Satellite Radio requires XM subscription; add separately after first three trial months. See your dealer for details. All fees and programming subject to change. XM service available only 
in tne 48 contiguous United States. © 2007 XM Satellite Radio Inc. All rights reserved. * ‘Hyundai Advantage;' See dealer for LIMITED WARRANTY details. Limited mode! shown, $32,995. *MSRP for GLS model MSRPs 
include freight; exclude taxes, title, license, and options. Dealer price may vary. Hyundai and Hyundai model names are registered trademarks of Hyundai Motor America. All rights reserved. © 2007 Hyundai Motor America 
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Gorillaz in the Mix 

When Damon Albarn was tapped by France's Theatre du Chatelet to compose the music 
for Monkey: Journey to the West, the Gorillaz frontman jumped on the opportunity like 
a simian on Samsonite. (“My next band will be called the Baboons/' he jokes.) Based on 
a 16th-century Chinese fable and a '70s Japanese TV show, the high-concept opera chron¬ 
icles a globe-trotting primate's evolution from street chimp to enlightened hero. Monkey’s 
international cast of singers, circus acrobats, and martial artists is accompanied by a full 
orchestra featuring an Albarn-designed instrument called a klaxophone. The custom 
keyboard sports Space Invaders-style arcade buttons that blare a 24-note scale of recorded 
car horns. Albarn dreamed up the klaxophone while doing research in the ancient—and 
totally traffic-choked—Chinese city of Fenghuang. “It was the highest concentration of 
horns I'd ever heard in my life," he says. “So I got every type of car horn that was manu¬ 
factured in China and made an instrument out of it." We've yet to hear any of the original 
tunes—all performed in Mandarin—but we're hoping for the missing link between Cirque 
du Soleil and Troy McClure's Stop the Planet of the Apes. I Want to Get Off! (Come on and 
rock us. Dr. Zaius!) After a 10-show opening run at the UK's Manchester International 
Festival this summer, the opera will swing around the world for a year. Tour details are 
still being finalized, but audiences in Berlin, Paris, and several other cities may soon be 
going ape over Monkey, —sonia zjawinski 



Reviews 



Ulrich Schnauss 

GOODBYE 

After two under-the-radar releases 
and several big-name remixes 
(including Depeche Mode), the 
German electronica maestro so 
channels the Cocteau Twins you'll 
be double-checking your down¬ 
load. Sure, Schnauss may not 
venture much beyond homage on 
this one, but when it's this seam¬ 
less, who cares? —Sean Cooper 



Spoon 

GA GA GA GA GA 

Frontman Britt Daniel's explanation 
for the offbeat title of Spoon's 
latest? "It amuses me." The music, 
however, is a spot-on, filler-free 
set of swaggering groove and 
pop, punched up to perfection by 
harpsichord, flamenco guitar, and 
brass-kicking horns. —John Spong 



Bonde Do Role 

WITH LASERS 

Raunchy Brazilian trio Bonde Do 
Role's debut album is produced by 
DJ Diplo, which may explain why 
their frenetic baile funk has gone all 
M.I.A., fueled by Afrika Bambaataa 
shout-outs and riddled with cheap 
Casio kerplunks. Silly? Sure. But a 
hell of a lot of fun—for exactly five 
out of the 12 songs. —Nancy Miller 
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Halo® S for the PC is here. Two all-new exclusive maps, 23 In total. 

And a Map Editor to create even more. Only on Windows Vista!" 
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Storm 

Warnings 

A new book explores climate 
change and killer hurricanes 


Chris Mooney never expected to give props to 
climatologists beloved by right-wing policymakers. After 
all, his 2005 book. The Republican War on Science , was 
a thorough indictment of the GOP's dopey campaign to 
discredit the scientific work being done on everything 
from climate change to evolution. So when he started the 
research for his latest, Storm World: Hurricanes, Politics, 
and the Battle Over Global Warming, he assumed it would 
be another takedown of the Bushies. Mooney grew up 
in New Orleans, and after Katrina, he figured he'd just add 
hurricanes to the list of charges. But in his quest to link 
increased storms to global warming, he encountered 
a surprisingly tangled debate. “There's a wide range of 
respectable positions here," he says. “In the end, I had to 
write a completely different book.” 

Is our mishandling of the environment to blame for 
the well-documented increase in the frequency and 
severity of hurricanes? The answer is unclear. On one 
hand, you've got a band of climate modelers, led by MIT's 
Kerry Emanuel, who argue that global warming is making 
hurricanes more numerous and powerful. On the other, 
William “Mr. Hurricane” Gray of Colorado State and 
Chris Landsea of the National Hurricane Center say the 
historical data proves that the current hurricane boom 
is a result of a natural warming and cooling cycle and will 
subside in a decade or two. 

Mooney likens the debate to the arguments over global 
warming 15 years ago and says it's too early to take sides. 
“You can't just write off scientists like Gray and Landsea,” 
he says. “But no matter who’s right, we have a lot to be 
worried about. Everyone agrees hurricanes are getting 
worse, yet people still keep moving to the most exposed 
coastal areas.” If you're in New York, Miami, Houston, 
Tampa, or even Wilmington, North Carolina, pay attention: 
Gray's team is predicting 17 named Atlantic storms this 
year—nine of them hurricanes, five with winds of 111 mph 
or higher. Tape up those windows, — josh mchugh 
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THE FIRST 

WORD 

The Search far the Origin* 
of language 


CHIISTINf KINNiAllT 


The First Word 

CHRISTINE ICENNEALLY 

Incredibly, it's not just creationists who have been 
resisting the theory of evolution. As Christine 
Kenneally reminds us in her new book, giants like 
Noam Chomsky spent decades forcefully denying 
natural selection's role in the development of 
language. As a result, research into the origins 
of speech has had a lot of catching up to do. Here, 
Kenneally provides a useful introduction to the 
exciting new field of evolutionary linguistics. 
Breakthroughs-babbling dolphins, talking chimps, 
freshly discovered language genes—are coming 
so quickly now that Chomsky recently deigned 
to utter the dreaded "e" word. —Mark Horowitz 



The New Time Travelers 

DAVID T00MEY 

Are visits to the past or future really possible in 
a universe populated by disappearing jinns, naked 
singularities, and quantum foam? In The New 
Time Travelers, David Toomey explores the pos¬ 
sibilities implicit in the theories of physicists like 
Kip Thorne and Stephen Hawking. What, exactly, 
would you need to dive into a double-mouthed 
wormhole and swoop 10 years into the past? Try 
a neutron star at one end to slow down time, a 
splash of exotic matter to keep the hole's throat 
open, and a very deep understanding of theoretical 
physics. Will it work? Toomey's cautious answer 
is a disappointing "Maybe." —Josie Glausiusz 
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With the newTiVo Mobile only from Verizon Wireless, you have access to yourTiVo schedule. 
So now you can record whatever it is you forgot to record, whenever you want. 


verizonwireless.com 

IMPORTANT CONSUMER INFORMATION: Subject to Customer Agmt, Calling Plan & credit approval. Offers and coverage, which varies by service, not available everywhere. TiVo Mobile: Add'l charges apply.TiVo 
and theTiVo logo are registered trademarks of TiVo Inc. and its subsidiaries worldwide. © 2007 TiVo Inc. All rights reserved. 









You Nerdy Rat 

channel surfers may recognize Patton Oswalt as one of the acerbic 
pundits on VHr$ Best Week Ever or as sniveling fanboy Spence in one of those 
fat-guy/hot-wife sitcoms that's on before some GSI spinoff. To his devoted dork 
demo, however, the 38-year-old star of Comedy Central's Comedians of Comedy 
is a lightsaber-toting Lenny Bruce, with raunchy riffs on quantum physics, alter¬ 
nate dimensions, and the utter suckiness of Star Wars prequels. This summer, 
Oswalt plays to both the mainstream audience and his geek niche with the release 
of Brad Bird's latest Pixar opus, Ratatouille (he voices the lead rodent, Remy), 
and his own second comedy album, Werewolves and Lollipops. Oswalt spoke to 
wired about why geeks are happier than nerds and how he plans to phantom- 
menace George Lucas—with a shovel. — STEVEN LECKART 



wired: Brad Bird became a 
fan after hearing your first 
comedy album, Feelin'Kinda 
Patton . Was it the swearing, 
sarcasm, or political rants that 
inspired him to cast you in a 
family-friendly blockbuster? 
oswalt: Bird said he 
liked my enthusiasm when 
describing things I love. Fm 
into obscure stuff. Other peo¬ 
ple are like, “What's that?’ 
That became the whole basis 
of Remy, this rat who wants 
to be a chef. All the other 
rats eat whatever falls on 
the ground, but he goes, Tm 
going to be picky and create 
something different!” 


You're nearly 40, and you've 
returned to playing Dungeons 
& Dragons. Please explain. 

It's a benign way to have a 
midlife crisis that doesn't 
involve sports cars. My wife 
is probably hoping, “Maybe 
tonight he'll just go to a strip 
club...” Instead, I'm out roll¬ 
ing dice and saying things 
like, “I don't know if a Wall 
of Fog spell lasts that long!” 
There's a great line on your 
new album, Werewolves: 

"My geekiness is getting in 
the way of my nerdiness." 
What's the distinction? 

A lot of nerds aren't aware 
they're nerds. A geek has 


thrown his hands up to the 
universe and gone, “I speak 
Klingon—who am I fooling? 
You win! I'm just gonna 
openly like what I like.” 
Geeks tend to be a little 
happier with themselves. 
You also say that if you had a 
time machine, you'd go back 
and kill George Lucas with a 
shovel before he could make 
the Star Wars prequels. Ouch! 
The prequels are like offer¬ 
ing someone ice cream, then 
giving them a bag of rock salt 
and saying, “Eventually, you 
can turn this into ice cream.” 
Star Wars is ice cream. Don't 
give us rock salt. 
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TV 

Flight of the 
Conchords 

Like a Kiwi version of Tena¬ 
cious D, HBO's musical sitcom 
follows this New Zealand 
duo as they bumble through 
New York City, singing 
dueling-guitar ditties about 
pretty girls and robot domi¬ 
nation. Alas, Flight descends 
from slacker-sly to just plain 
slack. —Jake Swearingen 



THEATERS 

No End in Sight 

Joining the ranks of dotcom 
heavies using film as their 
political pulpit, Charles Fergu¬ 
son—creator of what became 
Microsoft Frontpage—directs 
an impressive doc on the 
Iraq war that favors insider 
access over Michael Moore 
theatrics. The result is a 
step-by-step deconstruction 
of a staggering foreign policy 
disaster. —Jason Silverman 



DVD 

The Last Mimzy 

New Line founder Bob 
Shaye's sweet adaptation of 
Lewis Padgett's sci-fi adven¬ 
ture disappointed at the 
box office, but it deserves a 
second chance on disc. The 
story, about a pair of mop¬ 
pets who get superpowers 
from a mysterious box of 
toys, occasionally stumbles 
into schmaltz. But props to 
any film in which winning the 
science fair augurs saving the 
world. —Jake Swearingen 


PATTON OSWALT: RYAN RUSSELL 
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Reviews 

WINDOWS/XBOX 360 

Shadowrun 

Middle Earth meets cyberpunk dystopia in this 
shooter built exclusively for online multiplayer 
mayhem. PC owners and console gamers can mix 
it up in mortal combat. Arm yourself with spells, 
BFGs, and sci-fi body enhancements. Commence 
fragging. Teleporting around the battlefield or 
blocking bullets with a katana blade feels just as 
badass as it sounds. —Carlos Bergfeld 




WIMDOWS/XBOX 360 

Overlord 

In this macabre sword-and-sorcery game you get 
to unleash your id-and hordes of gremlins. Wander 
the mythic world and control a flock of up to 20 of 
the little buggers. Much of the fun is in giving your 
minions their marching orders and then watching 
as they slay rabid unicorns, loot towns, strike terror 
in the hearts of corpulent halflings, and ride rough¬ 
shod over herds of sheep. —Darren Gladstone 






Gordita 


Les Miserables 

Welcome to Fatworld! Enjoy our 
refreshing moral discomfort. 

Ian Bogost likes to play with failure. The 30-year-old Georgia 
Tech professor designs popular Web games powered by sarcasm 
and social commentary. In his latest, Fatworld, players navigate 
a consumer paradise (A), rule their own empire of restaurants 
and convenience stores (B), and enjoy food allergies, diabetes, 
heart disease, and death (C). 

Most games with social themes are built around tiresome 
moral lessons. But the titles created by Bogost's development 
studio, Persuasive Games, invite us to be ruthlessly greedy, 
helplessly incompetent, and breathtakingly rude. The goal of 
Airport Security, for example, is to relieve infuriated passengers 
of prohibited items in accordance with continuously changing 
carry-on rules. In Bacteria Salad, players grow veggies for 
profit and try to avoid poisoning too many people. And in last 
year's Disaffected!, we assume the role of a Kinko's employee 
struggling to deliver print orders as lazy coworkers shuffle 
papers into the wrong stacks. Bogost proudly cites this user 
review: "I could actually feel myself getting angry and depressed 
and my sense of self-worth going right through the floor." 

Which raises an obvious question: What makes this fun? 

"The question of fun hangs like a cloud over this medium," 
Bogost says, pointing out that "fun" would hardly be accepted as 
the highest possible praise for a song, novel, or movie. In his new 
hook, Persuasive Games: The Expressive Power of Videogames, 
Bogost describes how games can engage us through irony, luring 
us into a pattern of actions that we recognize as reprehensible, 
or at least dismaying, while at the same time exciting our com¬ 
petitive drive and allowing us to inhabit an unfamiliar point of 
view. Fatworld— although outwardly neutral about whether your 
character should inflate like a loaf of yeasty bread and die young 
—works through a strange mix of empathy and ridicule, more 
like a short story than a toy. "Fun" is not adequate to describe 
the experience. In fact, Bogost brings to gaming something that 
fiction writers have always known: Moral discomfort is the root of 
comedy, and pain can be a source of pleasure, too. gary wolf 
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ALL NEW 2007 JEEP PATRIOT. CHOOSE YOUR ADVENTURE. 

Jeep Patriot takes you where the action is. With a powerful 2.4L172 horsepower engine that 
gets up to 30 mpg,* standard safety and security features like ESP, ABS, Electronic Roll 
Mitigation, and available Trail Rated capability, Patriot adventure is just a drive 
away. Starting at only $ 14,985. f Choose your adventure at PatriotAdventure.com wGQP 

+ 4x2 MSRP. 4x4 Limited as shown, $23,785, MSRPs exclude tax. *EPA est. mpg of 26 city/30 highway for 
5-speed manual-equipped 4X2 models. Jeep and Trail Rated are registered trademarks of DaimlerChrysler Corporation. 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN ADVENTURE is a registered trademark of Chooseco, LLC. 










































A Giant Leap for Housing 

The moon is in kind of a bad neighborhood. Daytime highs can hit 250 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while nighttime lows can plummet to -450 degrees. Getting there is ruinously expensive. And the air 
quality isn't just poor—it's practically nonexistent. So NASA contractor ILC Dover has some niggles 
to address before year's end, when the space agency expects its next design for a lunar habitat. 

The company recently delivered a demonstration model for preliminary testing. The airlock-sealed 
living capsule, 13 feet in diameter and more than 19 feet tall, inflates to maximize volume by weight. 
That's key, because each pound of lunar cargo eats at least 35 pounds of rocket fuel in transit. Pres¬ 
ently, the pods consist of little more than blow-up walls. Engineers are still working on interior accom¬ 
modations and the architecture of the overall moon outpost—likely a hub-and-spoke system that 
scales easily. ILG Dover's next version will be sent to Antarctica for trials in extreme conditions. 

In the meantime, ILG Dover is developing materials to toughen those inflatable walls, such as 
structural fabric that hardens in UV light and embeddable microcapsules that if punctured release 
a foam sealant to keep the rig airtight. a The basic technology is ready to fly," says Dave Cadogan, 
director of research and technology at ILG Dover. “When that happens is a political question." 
NASAis shooting for a move-in date of2020. —cliff kuang 



Hybrids' 

Next 

Trick 

The road isn’t 
the only place 
plug-in hybrid 
electric vehicles 
can conserve 
fuel. Pacific Gas 
and Electric of 
California this 
spring demon¬ 
strated a PHEV 
feeding elec¬ 
tricity into the 
grid—instead 
of just sucking 
it out. How? 
PHEVs, still 
largely concept 
autos, would 
be equipped to 
generate juice 
during braking 
and when their 
gas engines 
are running, 
like many 
regular hybrids. 
By installing a 
higher-capacity 
lithium-ion 
battery, utilities 
would get a 
power reserve 
they could tap 
when the car 
is jacked in, 
and car owners 
would get credit 
on their electric 
bill. Expect a 
pilot program 
shortly after 
automakers 
finally roll out 
the plug-ins. 

—ASAMI NOVAK 
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ANY OTHER GAME. 

THIS MIGHT ACTUALLY HELP YOU. 




When death can come from anywhere, 
it can make even the most unflappable 
near-future warrior a little jumpy. 
In Shadowrun. good brains matter 
as much as good aim as you ditch 
the usual run n' gun to outwit and 
outgun your enemies. You're a 
deadly combination of firepower 
and mystic powers as you tele¬ 
port. see through walls, and even 
turn to smoke to put the bad guys 
in a state of permanent relaxation. 
The bad news? Your enemies can. 
too. Better keep your eyes open. 




Games for Windows* uve 


Qixeox360 uve 








This Art Is Classified 

Trevor Paglen’s subjects are good at keeping secrets—and their distance: Many miles of secure federal land 
frequently surround the off-limits military installations that he goes to great lengths to photograph. To zoom in 
on them, Paglen—a photographer and geography buff—developed what he calls limit-telephotography. It's a hack 
based on astrophotography, a technique normally used to shoot distant planets. "It's much more difficult to take 
a picture of something on the ground than of something trillions of miles away," he says. Paglen modded the lens 
mount on his standard-issue Canon digital SLR to accept high-powered telescope lenses ranging in focal length 
from 1,300 mm to 7,000 mm (a typical telephoto is about 300 mm). To capture the heavens, such lenses peer through 
at least 5 miles of relatively dense atmosphere. Aimed at terrestrial subjects, they magnify and distort the up to 
65 miles of air, dust, and smog that hovers between camera and subject. The resulting shots, some of which go on 
exhibit in July at the Yerba Buena Center for the Arts in San Francisco (and online at ivww.wired. com/extras), are 
hazy abstractions that expose a certain truth, yet leave everything to the imagination, —sonia z jawinski 


"SAN NICOLAS 
ISLAND (#1)" 

Taken from Malibu, 
this shot (top left) 
merely suggests the 
21-square-mile island 
more than 60 miles 
off the Pacific Coast 
Controlled by the US 
Navy and considered 
part of Ventura County, 
San Nicolas is used for 
activities like missile 
testing and classified 
operations training. 

"AREA 52 
CONTROL TOWER" 

The Tonopah Test 
Range is part of 
Nevada's Nellis Range 
Complex, which is 
roughly the size of 
Connecticut (the US 
Air Force conducts 
large-scale war 
games in its airspace). 
The remoteness of 
the base-Paglen 
snapped this shot (top 
right) from 20 miles 
away—ensures that 
equipment tested 
here remains secret. 

"TAIL NUMBERS" 

A fleet of 737s, based 
in a small terminal at 
the west end of the 
Las Vegas airport, flies 
workers to classified 
military sites. Paglen 
used aerial photographs 
to locate the covert 
terminal and deter¬ 
mine the best vantage 
point for this pic (lower 
left). He settled on a 
casino a mile away. 

"CHEMICAL AND BIO¬ 
LOGICAL WEAPONS 
PROVING GROUND" 

Deep in the Great 
Salt Lake Desert, the 
US Army's Dugway 
Proving Ground has 
been used to test 
biological weapons 
and nerve agents. To 
decide where to set 
up for the shot (lower 
right), Paglen studied 
satellite photos, 
topographical maps, 
and Google Earth, 
ultimately choosing 
a mountain 42 miles 
away. (The altitude 
compensates for 
Earth's curvature.) 
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PROMOTION 


NAUTICAWG 



KAYAK 


JOIN NAUTICAAND GQ FOR A 

BENEFIT CONCERT AND 
BEACH PAR?/ 

STARRING 

THE NEVILLE BROTHERS 


SATURDAY JULY 20 2007 5PM 

VETERANS PARK, NORWALK, CT 

DIVE BIO: 
VIP TICKET PACKAGES 

VIP $500 

ADMITS YOU AND ONE GUEST TO VIP SEATING AREA 
TREATS YOU AND ONE GUEST TO THE LOBSTER BAKE 


LISTEN TO A LIVE CONCERT 
DANCE UNDER THE STARS 
CELEBRATE with the kayakers who 

CROSSED LONG ISLAND SOUND FOR CHARITY 


TIER ONE $250 

ADMITS YOU AND ONE GUEST TO 
PREMIUM CONCERT SEATING 
TREATS YOU AND ONE GUEST TO A CUSTOM 
PICNIC BASKET AND BLANKET 

TIER TWO $150 

ADMITS YOU AND ONE GUEST TO PREMIUM CONCERT SEATING 
TREATS YOU AND ONE GUEST TO A BLANKET 


EAT AT THE LOBSTER BAKE 

01VI: TO THE HOLE IN THE WALL GANG 
CAMP AND LOCAL CHARITIES 

VISIT KAYAKFORACAUSE.COM 


IF YOU CAN'T GIVE. CONE ANYWAY. 

THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF SPACE IN THE SURROUNDING OPEN FIELDS 


DONATE TO RESERVE TICKETS 

KAYAKFORACAUSE.COM GQCONNECTS.COM 
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Veggieburners 

Fill up at the pantry, not the pump—mod an old diesel to run on cooking oil. 



No need to battle other eco-warriors 
for a spot on the Prius waiting list. If you 
want to drive a green machine Just troll 
craigslist for an old diesel car or truck. 

Any diesel engine can run on vegetable 
oil—either used (fryer fat) or fresh out 
of the 5-gallon jug (Costco, baby!). The 
conversion process can be embarrassingly 
simple. Rudolf Diesel encouraged the use 
of veggie oil in his original engine, and 
later models require minimal tinkering to 
guzzle Wesson instead of Exxon: a booster 
pump here, a high-flow filter there. Los 
Angeles-based Lovecraft, the cottage- 
industry leader, has modified more than 
1,000 vehicles and sells DIY kits for the 
mechanically inclined. The company 
will convert almost any diesel rig, but 
Mercedes, Volkswagen, and Ford are opti¬ 
mum choices. It's the perfect excuse to fry 
every meal. Do it for the environment. 

—JOHN VOELCKER 


Mercedes-Benz 300SD, 1981-85 

BLUE BOOK VALUE $3,200 (average) 
CONVERSION COST $700 
The 300SD can run on vegetable oil without 
modification—until the fuel filter chokes on the 
more viscous liquid (the conversion kit includes 
a bigger, high-flow heated filter). But Love- 
craft prefers the 300SD because its fuel tank 
sits high up, behind the rear seat: Gravity helps 
the oil flow without stressing the pump. 

■ Volkswagen Jetta TDI, 1996-2006 

BLUE BOOK VALUE $3,800-8,950 
CONVERSION COST $950 
Various Veedubs used this turbodiesel motor, but 
it's most common in the Jetta. The conversion 
requires changing the electrical relays, replacing 
the glow plugs, and various other mods. But 
you get startling results: It performs better 
on vegetable oil than on regular diesel, though 
Lovecraft hasn't studied it enough to say why. 

■ Ford F250 Diesel, 1995-2000 

BLUE BOOK VALUE $6,325-12,900 
CONVERSION COST $950 
Need a green pickup truck or van? Ford's ubiquitous 
7.3-liter Powerstroke V8 has been known to last 
500,000 miles and makes for a straightforward con¬ 
version. Lovecraft installs a heat exchanger to thin the 
grease so it combusts easily. And although the company 
usually swaps in custom glow plugs, if the stock plugs 
are working well, the engine starts fine on veggie oil. 
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is so powerful, you can actually see its impact in the slim, cutting-edge 
design of VTech s new DECT line of cordless phones—all with high-end features and a superior 
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Hot Gear for a 
Cool Summer 


Relax 87 93 Compete 103 

































FULL HD 


LG Super Blu™ — The first machine that plays both Blu-ray Disc™ and HD DVD.* 

Enjoy every high-definition movie available, without worrying about which format to choose. Engineered 
with an innovative Multi Laser Optical™ system, the LG Super Blu Player allows you to experience full 
HD from Blu-ray Disc, HD DVD and also features 1080i up-conversion for standard DVDs. Combine it with 
a compatible 1080p TV, such as one of LG’s new Plasma or LCD models, and your senses will be attacked 
by the ultimate entertainment experience. 

Versatile as...Entertaining as...Innovative as LG. 



LG 


©2007 LG Electronics USA, Inc Englewood Cliffs, NJ. LG Design and Life's Good are trademarks of LG Electronics, Inc ‘This product fully supports standard Blu-ray discs and can 
play high-definition audio/visual content from HD DVD discs. This product does not support interactive 1HD” features available from many HD DVD discs. Screen images simulated. 


LGusa.com 















Relax 


Flying a kite, grilling, listening to music—summer is 
about maximizing downtime. After you mow the lawn. 


Flame On! ^ 

$2,825 • www.grillery.com 

In the barbecue pecking order, gas grills sit at the 
bottom. Charcoal gets you some taste-and respect- 
but it's still amateur. Pros scorch their steaks with 
wood, choosing different species to modulate flavor and 
temperature. The 2007 Grillworks is the prime cut of 
culinary bark-burners, with precision heat control and 
two rotisseries. Mmm, deforestation. —Joe Brown 
WIRED Crank-adjustable cooktop eliminates playing 
shuffle-burger for doneness control. Stainless steel 
shrugs off corrosion. Adding more fuel is no sweat. 
TIRED This baby gets hot! Its open fire pit kicks out 
serious BTUs at groin level. Slow cooking gets tricky, 
because adding wood rekindles the flame. 


photograph by James Wojcik 
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Moving Pictures 

Don’t call them MP3 players! These pocket-size media players rock the 
most exotic music formats, display photos, and, of course, play video. 
They use space-saving flash memory to keep the package small, but their 
crisp displays deliver a big picture, —carlos bergfeld 


iRiverClixGen2 

$200 (4 GB) • www.iriveramerica.com 

We love iRiver's innovative clickable faceplate 
for four-way navigation. The sleek, updated Clix 
is more attractive than the original, weighs half 
an ounce less, features smoother 30-fps video 
playback, and has swapped out the beautiful 
2.2-inch LCD for an even sharper OLED screen. 
Throw in awesome sound and up to 8 gigs of 
storage and you've got a sure cure for those 
involuntary thumb motions that kick in when¬ 
ever you pick up an iPod-shaped object 
wired Slick interface and switchable display 
orientation. Dedicated volume controls. Voice 
and FM radio recording. Customizable SRS 
sound processing for clear, detailed audio at 
any output level. Supports a ton of formats- 
even gaming-friendly Flash Lite 2.1. 

TIRED PC-only video software won't convert 
QuickTime movies. Changing storage mode 
annoyingly reformats the player's content. 
Buttons on side are hard to press. Consistently 
crashed Rhapsody (firmware update promised). 

•••••••# 


Cowon D2 

$190 (2 GB) • www.cowonamerica.com 

It may be small, but Cowon's new D2 packs 
enough stamina for a freakish 52 hours of audio 
and 10 hours of video. And its gorgeous 2.5-inch 
LCD isn't just for looks-a sweet touchscreen 
interface lets you easily navigate audio, video, 
image, and even text files. Plus, you can indulge 
your audio-geek side with playback for open 
source, lossless, and other obscure formats 
(Monkey's Audio, anyone?). 

WIRED Exceptional sound. Supports more 
formats than any other model tested—even 
PlaysForSure content. Memory expandable 
up to 12 gigs via SDHC card. Amazing 30-fps 
video. Line-in, voice, and FM radio recording. 
TIRED Mac users get the shaft-video must 
be converted with included PC-only software. 
Pricey for just 2 gigs of built-in storage. 

•••••••• 


Insignia 4GB Video Player 

$160 • wwwinsignia-products.com 

You wouldn't expect a Best Buy store brand 
to show up on even the saddest wish list. But 
this player's modest exterior hides impressive 
functionality. Bluetooth means you can listen 
through headphones untethered, but watch your 
range. You wouldn't want to get too far from the 
sharp, bright 2.2-inch LCD anyway. Think of the 
Insignia as a bowl of King Vitamin-dose your 
eyes and you can't tell it's not Cap'n Crunch. 
WIRED Software converts any type of file to 
watchable 30-fps video. Storage expandable 
via external microSD slot. 20-hour battery 
life. PC- and Mac-compatible. 

TIRED Clunky user interface. Flimsy click wheel. 
Bland design is like a late-'90s Nokia. Indifferent 
bass response. Bluetooth headphones are not 
included. No built-in microphone. 


MobiBLU Boxon 

$120 (2 GB) • www.mobibluamerica.com 

You know a gadget's tiny when the manual 
warns you not to eat it. Still, mobiBLU fortified 
this petite portable with a mouthful of features. 
Movies look tasty on the 1.7-inch OLED screen, 
and SRS WOW enhancements make music 
sound fresh. Though preloading Skype was 
a thoughtful flourish, this offering needs a 
little more time in the oven: The built-in VoIP 
software crashed some computers. 

WIRED Fits comfortably in a jeans pocket. 
Attractively priced. Good built-in mic. Image 
display supports zooming. FM tuner. 

TIRED Finicky PC-only video software wouldn't 
convert WMV files. Frame rate tops out at 
20 fps. Primitive menus and confusing button 
layout-browsing files takes two hands. Can't 
listen to music while viewing text or images. 
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★★★★★ 

5-STAR 

RATING 

FOR FRONT-IMPACT 

CRASH SAFETY 




♦Optional features. ‘Requires Bluetooth'-compatibie cellular phone. “Required XM NavTraffic" subscription sold separately after three trial months. XM NavTraffic is only available in cu.cct in-raal- XJw 
NavTraffic" is a registered trademark of XM Satellite Radio Inc. www.xmnavtraffic.com. Government star ratings are part of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administrations (NHTSAs) Now Car ... 

Program (www safercar.gov!. A 5-star rating is the highest government safety rating for driver and right-front-passenger seating positions in frontal crash tests. Mode! tested was 2007 i\;; -an n.uiu -a!', 
standard driver and passenger air bags. Nissan, the Nissan Brand Symbol “SHIFT ; 1 tagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Always wear your seat belt, and please dont ann* ana or,., 
c 2007 Nissan North America, Inc. 




Yup, it’s that good. A Push Button Ignition. A Bluetooth Hands- 
Free Phone System?’ And a voice-activated navigation system* with XM 
NavTraffic providing real-time traffic updates?" Luxuries formerly reserved 
for the few are now available to everyone in the next generation Nissan 
Altima. To learn more, visit NissanUSA.com. 


Next Generation 
Nissan Altima 


SHIFT on 





















Higher Fliers 


Next to the diamond-shaped clunkers of yore, new delta-winged sport 
kites fly like an F-22. These dual-line beauties replace dowel frames, 
plastic sails, and cotton cord with nearly indestructible carbon-fiber 
skeletons, Mylar-reinforced fabric, and lines that, pound for pound, are 
10 times strongerthan steel, -carlos bergfeld and jake Swearingen 



Level One Genesis evo 1 

$311 • www.Sevelonekjtes.com 

This Teutonic beauty was the best flier of the bunch. At a starvation- 
diet 11 ounces, the 7.4-foot kite leapt into the air effortlessly, and 
control was smooth as Bavarian cream-we were able to do loops and 
swoops with ease. It's pricey and doesn't break down for storage, but 
if you have a fat bankroll and a sprawling garage, this is the uberkite. 
WIRED Light and easy to control. Superb balance meant we could 
pull off advanced tricks even in blustery wind conditions. 

TIRED Hard to transport and store. More than twice as expensive 
as others tested. Translated instructions are total scheisse. 

#####•## 

Prism Quantum 

$90 • www.prismkites.com 

Most kites get eaten by demonic trees or destroyed in spectacular 
crashes. Not the Quantum: Its sturdy carbon frame held strong after 
repeated kamikaze dives, and the shock absorber in the tail helped 
keep this 7-footer airworthy. Piiots-in-training can ratchet down 
the responsiveness for smoother flights and landings. 
wired Clips for no-knot line attachment made setup a breeze. 
Folds down to a manageable 33-inch tube. Settings for basic or 
advanced flight. Wide wind range (3 to 25 mph). 

TIRED Even advanced setting felt unresponsive in moderate wind. 
Manual didn't offer much advice beyond how to get the kite in the air. 

••••••• 

HQ Maestro 

$120 • www.hq-kites-usa.com 

While technically not a beginner's kite, the 7.5-foot Maestro was 
a blast for ambitious rookies, and more capable aviators appreciated 
the increased agility provided by the add-on weights. Too bad it was 
the only kite in our roundup that sustained damage (while we were 
packing it up, no less), making it unsuitable for rough treatment. 
wired Collapses to a 3-foot-long package for trouble-free transport. 
Adjusts easily to all conditions. Wide wind range (5 to 24 mph). 

TIRED Prone to breaking when manhandled. Not significantly more 
responsive than cheaper, less-advanced fliers we tested. 

••••••• 

New Tech BLK 

$90 • www.newtechkites.com 

The BLK was easy on the wallet but not much fun to fly. It lacked 
the precise control of other models, and the bridle system used 
to attach the kite to the lines was overly complicated. Strangely, for 
a bird with a magnificent 8-foot wingspan, it barely grabbed the wind. 
It's the Kia of the kite world: ugly, slow, and the antithesis of cool. 
WIRED Low price makes crashing sting less. Impressive wingspan. 
Breaks down readily, origami style. Includes padded travel case. 

TIRED Complicated setup and poor control. Awful color scheme. 
Painfully narrow wind range (5 to 18 mph). 

• ••#• 
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Silent Green 

That new Prius may impress your eco-fascist 
neighbors. But your noisy gas mower? It spews 
as much pollution in an hour as 11 cars. That’ll 
never get you on Al Gore’s Christmas card list. 
To help you clean up your lawn-care act, we 
pushed the latest electric mowers more than 
3 miles. That’s a lot of yard, —chuck cage 


Sunlawn EM-2 

$379 • www.sunlawn.com 

Don't be put off by the Sunlawn's throwback appearance. Its motor- 
driven reel blades chopped down 4-inch-tall grass with gusto—and 
8-inch weeds in two passes—mowing a third of an acre on a single 
charge. Best of all, at 39 pounds it was the lightest cordless lawn 
razor in our test, requiring minimal effort to push around. 

WIRED Handle pivots into a vertical position for storage, taking 
up about half the floor space of a standard mower. Sealed lead-acid 
batteries are readily available, cheap, and a snap to replace. 

TIRED Tiny grass catcher means frequent emptying; you'll ditch it on 
larger lawns. Setting blade height involves two separate adjustments. 



Black & Decker 24V CMM1200 

$400 • www.blackanddecker.com 

It looks like a traditional gas model and decimates overgrown brush 
with ease. But with great power comes great back pain: B&D's grass- 
chopper is frickin' heavy—76 pounds! We were psyched when its 
battery gave out after only a quarter acre; we were already sore. 
WIRED Activation lever simple to operate. Spring-assisted deck- 
height adjustment doesn't require Popeye arms to operate. 

TIRED Permanently installed battery limits lifespan. Safety key tricky 
to use, rendering it not only childproof but adultproof. Expensive. 

••••••• 

Cub Cadet CC 500 EL 

$229 • www.cubcadet.com 

With a heavy steel deck and brawny wheels, the Cub Cadet is the 
Hummer of the bunch. It delivered the most power by far, cutting 
10-inch grass without slowing down. But its 51 pounds of corded girth 
made human frailty the limiting factor: We couldn't push very fast. 
WIRED Comfortable handle. Grass catcher a cinch to empty. Clever 
angled bottom stays clear of the ground during wheelie turns. 

TIRED Corded. Lifting the heavy deck with the one-handed height- 
adjustment lever feels like pumping iron. 


WorxWG712 

$219 • www.worxpowertooIs.com 

The Worx is beautiful, and it cut smoothly, leaving less-pronounced 
stripes than the heavier models in our test. But the handle's wonky 
angle had our forearms aching in minutes. Also, the rigid grass catcher 
scraped the ground when we tilted back, complicating tight turns. 
WIRED Light (40 pounds). Simple cut-height setting prevents lawn 
scalping. Folding handle makes the Worx easy to pick up or stow away. 
TIRED Ergonomically challenged. Replacements for custom wheels 
tough to find; how fly will your mower look with mismatched rims? 


• ••• 




















"Fanatical Support" turned a potential 
failure into a big success." 

"Just before a client site was going to launch, we learned its traffic would be much heavier than anticipated. 

I thought: Oh, great - this project is going to bomb. But I called my team at Rackspace, and within 30 minutes 
they'd come up with a solution. The site launched without a hitch. I wish all my vendors offered Fanatical Support. 
I'd have a lot less grey hair." 

Overcoming last minute obstacles is one definition of Fanatical Support. What will yours be? 

Watch Russell's story at www.rackspace.com/fanatical 

1-888-571-8961 mhmb 
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Explore 

Gear up for adventure with two-way 
radios, versatile shoes, and tiny cams. 


Easy Rider 

$ 3,995 • www.eSlsworthride.com 

The bike messenger slammed on his brakes. "Whoa, 
who makes that?" he asked. Nothing else pedal 
powered will get as many stares and comments as 
the motorcycle-meets-beach cruiser Ellsworth Ride. 
But get beyond looks and you'll find a continuously 
variable transmission in the rear hub, which gives you 
a theoretically infinite number of gear ratios; the only 
limit is your finesse with the shifter. As our messenger 
friend told us, "That's sick!" —Mark McClusky 
WIRED Get yer chopper ya-ya's out without a Harley. 
Laid-back geometry fun to ride. Super-rugged frame 
and tires will take anything you throw at them. 

TIRED Super-rugged frame and tires are super heavy. 
Four grand for a townie bike puts a premium on style. 























Walkie-Talkies 


Brunton Roger 18 

$149 per pair • www.brunton.com 

These are the handheld equivalent of Jake LaMotta: They'll take a beating, are 
incredibly effective, but have a few problems. The Roger 18s performed well all the 
way up to the 10-mile range and across a variety of terrains, from concrete mazes 
to winding country roads. And voice quality was consistent in both driving rain 
and high winds. Problem is, static cropped up in nearly every testing situation. 
WIRED Excellent, logical design. Belt clip fastens securely. Easy to use out of the 
box. Nice headsets included. Tough—we dropped them several times (accidentally, 
we swear) onto both rock and concrete and found no change in performance. 

TIRED Humongous and awkward to handle. Omnipresent static gets annoying after 
the novelty of saying "Come again, Bandit?" wears off. Belt clip does not swivel. 


Motorola T7400R 

$90 per pair • www.motorola.com 

In the world of walkie-talkies, Motorola is the crusty old veteran grumbling about 
whippersnappers making subpar devices that don't focus on voice quality. And you 
know what? It's kinda true. The T74QQRs delivered the clearest reception we've 
heard. There are certainly other models that can outstrip the Motos' 12-mile range, 
but good luck finding a set that can match their superb audio fidelity. 

WIRED Finest tone quality of any handset we tested, even in adverse weather 
conditions. Display dear and readable in bright sunlight. 

TIRED Call feature buried in confusing menus. Ridiculously flimsy belt clip. Bulky 
and garish-bystanders may think you're calling in an air strike. 


Uniden GMR2089-2CK 

$60 per pair * www.uniden.com 

Things that you will never look cool using: a 20-sided die, a graphing calculator... 
these gigantic walkies. Good thing you'll be able to talk to your one remaining friend 
over incredibly long distances. In an urban environment, the GMR2089 yielded a 
clear signal practically devoid of interference, and in our 15-mile test, they were able 
to sync without difficulty. Of course, we had to beg a third person to test with us. 
WIRED Direct Call feature lets you contact a single person within a larger group. 
Rubberized exterior fortifies against repeated drops. Boost button increases signal 
power for maximum connectivity. Quick-charging NiMH batteries included. 

TIRED Sucks battery juice. Belt clip tricky to attach. Power boost function can be 
used only with rechargeable batteries. Setting up group mode is time consuming. 


Cobra LI 6000-2WX VP 

$80 per pair • www.cobra.com 

Clean lines, thoughtful layout, stylish silver-on-black exterior-the LI 6000 is the 
Gucci of two-way radios. Too bad about the craptastic voice quality. Rated up to 
17 miles, these talkies distorted conversations at less than 1 mile. And the batteries 
drained after three hours. You're better off just screaming at your friends. 

WIRED Diminutive (5.5 x 2 x 1.5 inches) form factor makes for stealth portability. 
Removable belt clip. Call feature is effective, loud, and can be effortlessly switched 
to vibrate. Swank extras like speakerphone and charger available. 

TIRED Tiny (1.7-inch) LCD hard to read. Battery life stinks. Flat antenna is fragile. 
Works only with included rechargeable lithium ion power packs. 


Sweet Talkers 

Whether you’re canoeing the Cahulawassee or meandering through 
Manhattan, two-way radios are the perfect way to stay connected 
with your buds. The best models blend weather-resistant chassis 
with intuitive menus and ranges of up to 20 miles. -daniel dumas 
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EXPERI 

THE FUTURE 


Meet HU BO, the world’s 
most advanced humanoid 
robot, on ROBOT ROW 

at WIRED NextFest. 


Presenting Sponsor 


HITACHI 

Inspire the Next 


SEPTEMBER 14 - 16, 2007 
LA CONVENTION CENTER 
LOS ANGELES 

Purchase your advance tickets today 
at wirednextfest.com 
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Sole Survival 

In hiking boots you’ll lurch up a rock 
face like Frankenstein’s monster; wear 
yourslipper-esque climbing shoes 
and you’ll prance through the forest 
like a demented dancer. The latest 
approach shoes combine cliff-scaling 
virtuosity and hiking durability in light¬ 
weight, comfy kicks, -adrienne so 


Scarpa Expresso 

$99 • www.scarpa.com 

Sport climber and shoe design legend Heinz Mariacher signed on with Scarpa 
last year, and you can definitely see—and feel—his influence in its latest line. The 
Expresso is crafted to move fast and climb well. Unlike most approach shoes, 
which wrap climbing features around a hiking shoe last, the Expresso is built on 
a climbing shoe last, so you get a narrower fit for technical footwork. A rubber 
heel cup lets you perform heel hooks and other advanced maneuvers. Breathable 
mesh keeps your feet cool, even after a 10-mile scramble and an all-day climb. 
WIRED Stiffened toe rands wedge handily into cracks. Rubber heel cup is 
unusual-and very useful. Sole offers the perfect blend of climbing stickiness 
and hiking durability. Strategically placed mesh combats sweat buildup. 

TIRED Greater proportion of climbing rubber on the sole makes this shoe a little 
heavy. With all the colors available, why did they choose 1970s carpet hues? 





Five Ten Guide Tennie 

$95 • www.fiveten.com 

The Tennie has a wide fit and a cushy upper, making it heaven to hike 
in. It also has a rocker in the toe and curvature in the heel to preserve 
natural walking motion. For climbing, a stiff toe rand, assisted by 
extended lacing, stabilizes the front of your foot. It's more of a climber's 
shoe—and it's so homely that only real rock jocks can bear to wear it. 
WIRED Sturdy construction. Lacing far down the toe adds rigidity for 
powering up moderate routes. Plush heel padding is a dream. 

TIRED Wide toe box makes it impossible to exploit small footholds. 
Embroidered, greenish leather exterior resembles an ugly turtle. 
Overly sticky dotted-rubber soles pick up pebbles off the trail. 



MontrailCTC 

$95 • www.montrail.com 

With a one-piece, breathable, hydrophobic mesh upper and an 
ubertechie web exterior, the CTC is easy to slide on and off. It's also 
light and comfortable, and the looped lacing system makes tightening 
or loosening a snap. But it utterly fails on rock; The pointed toe curves 
upward like a running shoe, causing you to slip off every foothold. 
WIRED Convenient slip-on style. Rubber soles cling to rock and trail 
without hindering forward momentum. The most comfortable shoe 
tested. Can go undercover as a street shoe. 

TIRED Rolled toe equals bruised knees for climbers. The touted 
water-resistance was less effective than we'd hoped. 



La Sportiva Habanera 

$85 • www.sportiva.com 

Like a rock shoe, the Habanero required much breaking in. Then the 
problems started: There is little heel cushioning. The unruly tongue 
required frequent readjusting. The toe was too soft to be effective 
for climbing. And the proprietary rubber compound smeared easily, 
wearing down without providing any traction. Too bad—the slim 
profile and hot colors made this shoe the most attractive one tested. 
WIRED Prettier than the rest: Goes from boulder to corner bar with 
aplomb. Light weight ideal for more technical climbs. 

TIRED Climbing rubber provided no traction on steep hikes. Toe too 
flexible for adequate edging support, insufficient heel cushioning. 
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STARTING AT $29,995 


LIKE NOTHING ELSE. 


VEHICLE SHOWN $30.39?. ‘MSRP. Tax. title, license, dealer fees extra. '2007 Models. Whichever comes fir: 
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Image-Stabilized Cameras 


Steady As 
She Goes 

If you’re setting out to conquer 
Half Dome this summer, you’ll 
want the pictures to prove it. 
These pocket cams pack easily 
and offer image stabilization 
to compensate for your jittery 
hands. -Christopher null 


Canon PowerShot 
SD800 IS Digital Elph 

$399 • www.usa.canon.com 

This 7.1-megapixel camera has all the standard extras, such as face 
recognition and autofocus, plus exceptional image stabilization. 
Dig deep into the layered menus and two manuals, and things only 
get better. Want to replace all the red in your shots with blue? You 
got it. You can even tweak video footage right on the camera with 
the surprisingly capable editing system. The only limit to the SD800 
is your patience for exploring its plethora of options. 

WIRED Consistently accurate colors and crisp images. Wide-angle 
3.8X zoom lens grabs a big picture. Dozens of surprise features 
and settings (Fireworks!). Shutter lag-less than half a second 
with flash—was the best in our tests. 

TIRED Zoom controls hard to reach. Weak flash. Some odd modes 
will go unused: How often do you photograph in aquariums? 



Sony Cyber-shot DSC-T20 

$330 • www.sonystyle.com 

The 8.1-megapixel T20 impresses with exquisite 
styling and top-notch performance. Images are 
extremely rich (though colors sometimes over¬ 
saturate) and show no trace of twitchy-finger 
blur. It takes practice, however, to keep your digits 
out of the shot—the lens is awkwardly located 
right up against the top of the case.-Chime-happy 
menus are aggravatingly noisy and confusing. 
WIRED Beautiful photos at an attractive price. 
Facial autofocus works well. Outputs HD-quality 
pictures to TV via component cable. 

TIRED Memory Stick Pro Duo. Puny 3X optical 
zoom with badly placed controls. Maddening 
shutter lag (0.88 second with flash). Good luck 
figuring out how to turn off those beeps. 

•••••••• 


Casio Exilim EX-V7 

$400 • www.exilim.casio.com 

Looking for a tiny videocam? The 7.2-megapixel 
EX-V7 works best with moving pictures. It 
boasts 10 video shooting modes and, unique 
among pocket cams, dual mics for stereo audio. 
As a still shooter, though, it comes up short. 
Color is fair, but image stabilization scored low in 
our tests. And with flash, the second-plus shutter 
lag turned our subjects' grins into grimaces. 
WIRED Handy docking cradle for charging and 
data transfer. Super 7X optical zoom with no 
externally telescoping lens. 33 scene modes. 
TIRED Subpar pics. Lens placement often 
catches a sliver of thumb. Slow LCD response 
in preview mode. Manual largely on CD-ROM. 

A pocket porker at 6.4 ounces. Overpriced. 

•••••• 


Panasonic Lumix DMC-FX30 

$350 • www.panasonic.com 

With a 28-mm wide-angle lens, this 7.2-megapixel 
shooter captures a larger field of vision than 
most. Too bad the results aren't better: Colors 
were off the mark, and images were often noisy. 
Some scene modes border on the absurd. (Pet 
mode? WTF?) Still, with real-time histograms 
and a 16:9 wide-aspect sensor and LCD, it's a 
decent rig with some unusual bells and whistles. 
WIRED Copious panoramic features for land¬ 
scapes and large group shots. Intuitive menus. 
Decent shutter lag (0.68 second with flash). 
TIRED Poorly placed control dial. Lowest picture 
quality in the group. Loud, sluggish autofocus. 
Image stabilization is inconsistent. Videos saved 
in annoying QuickTime format. 

• •••• 
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Technology UUith fln Edge 

Kershaw Knives E.T. (that's for its External Toggle lock, not 
"extraterrestrial") was selected as Blade Magazine's "Most Innovative 
American Made Design" for the 2005 Blade Show. In 2006 Kershaw 
added the Urban Camo finished E.T to the product line.The new 
finish features a gray and black paint spatter design on the unique 
open-architecture, 6061-T6 anodized aluminum handle. It's paired with 
a handsome matte-black,Tungsten DLC coating on the Sandvik 13C26 
stainless steel precision blade. Like the original E.T., the Urban Camo 
(model 1900UCBLK) features Kershaw's External Toggle lock, built-in 
Carabiner Clip, Bottle Opener, and reversible Pocket Clip. Made in 
the USA, model 1900UCBLK retails for $119.95, and mode! 1900 and 
model 1900ST retail for $99.95. For a retailer near you call: 
1-800-325-2891 or visit www.kershawknives.com. 


Neuu Liquid Heat 
Fat Burning 
Technology...For Men! 

Fizogen's new "liquid-heat" fat burning 
technology for men is becoming the 
#1-selling thermogenic due to its powerful, fast-acting 
liquid gel capsule delivery system! Women's and 
men's versions now available at GIMC and Walgreens. 
www.gettheburn.com; 1-800-929-4099 


Promotion 


Defy the Rules 

Set the trends don't follow 
them with neck jewelry from 
ChoKerZ4MeN. Add style and 
individuality to your wardrobe 
with unique, high-quality designs 
featuring sterling silver, semi¬ 
precious stones, and 14kt gold. Get 
a look that's distinctively masculine 
with ChoKerZ4MeN. Check out 
www.Chokerz4men.com 


Check out our outstanding 
service and massive selection 
of shoes and apparel and 
you'll Zappos, too. 

• Free shipping both ways 

• Piece o'cake return policy 

• Millions of shoes 

ZapQOSf 

POWEREDbySERVICE™ 

See www.zappos.com/cs.zhtml for details. 





















Open an account 
in minutes 


V ^ 

Click Call Visit 


5999 

Per Stock & Options Trade 
for Active Traders 1 


100 

Commission-Free Stock 
or Options Trades 2 


5.05%°r 

Complete Savings Account 3 
No minimums. No account fees. 
No gimmicks. 




ASSETS. 


E Hraordinary 


1. To qualify for $6.99 stock and options commissions, you must execute 500 or more stock or options trades per month. To qualify for $9.99 stock and options commissions, you 
must execute 10-49 stock or options trades per month or maintain a balance of $50,000 or more in combined E*TRADE accounts during a calendar quarter. Qualification will be 
determined at the end of each quarter. To continue receiving these commission rates, you must requalify by maintaining a balance of $50,000 or more in combined E*TRADE 
accounts or by making at least 30 stock or options trades by the end of the following calendar quarter. 

2. Commission-free trade offer applies to new Power E*TRADE accounts opened with $1,000 minimum deposit. The new account holder will receive a maximum of 100 free trade 

commissions for each stock or options trade executed within 30 days of the opening of the new qualified account. You will pay the Power E*TRADE commission rate at the time of the 
trades ($9.99 for stock and options trades—plus an additional $0.75 per options contract). Your account will be credited $9.99 per stock or options trade within eight weeks of qualifying 
(excluding options contract fees). Other commission rates apply to customers who trade less than 30 times a quarter or maintain less than $50,000 in linked E*TRADE accounts. Account 
must be opened by December 31,2007. WI ., , ... A A x . . 

3 Annual Percentage Yield is effective 5/9/07 and is subject to change. A $1 minimum deposit is required to open a new account. Withdrawal limits apply. Online statements required. 
Securities products and services offered by E*TRADE Securities LLC, Member NASD/SIPC, are not insured by the FDIC, are not guaranteed deposits or obligations of 
E*TRADE Bank, and are subject to investment risk, including possible loss of the principal invested. 

Banking products and services are offered by E*TRADE Bank, a Federal savings bank, Member FDIC, or its subsidiaries. Bank deposits are FDIC insured to at least $100,000. 
E*TRABE Securities LLC and E*TRADE Bank are separate but affiliated companies. 

System response and account access times may vary due to a variety of factors, including trading volumes, market conditions, system performance, and other factors. 

© 2007 E*TRADE FINANCIAL Corp. All rights reserved. 
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| Compete 

Gain a clear advantage with the latest in 
rackets, clubs, shades, and hydration. 


Perfect Match 

$220 • www.princetennis.com 

Hey prima donnas: Don't be so quick to smash the Q 3 
Speedport Tour-it could be the racket that ends your 
tantrums. The massive ports around the frame increase 
swing speed and widen the sweet spot. Or, if that's 
not working (easy now), swap in some dampers to 
change the way the strings vibrate. The sweet spot will 
shrink, but you'll get harder hits. Whichever way you 
set the racket, it'd be a shame to break it. —James Lee 
WIRED Airy frame nets noticeably faster strokes and 
nimble volleys. Dampening system easy to switch out. 
TIRED Could be lighter (320 grams unstrung). 
Muffled ping sound is south of satisfying. A bit stiff. 
Muddy ball-feel hinders control. 
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GoLonger 

Everyone knows that the short game is where the pros save strokes, 
but nothing silences tee box snickers faster than a 310-yard artillery 
shot straight down the gullet. So flooryourfoursome with one of these 
massive drivers, all of which push the USGA’s new clubhead size limit 
of 460 cc. Who’s the man now? —scott dadich 



TaylorMade 
R7 SuperQuad 

$499 • www.tayIormadegoSf.com 

A deceptively simple crown hides some 
nifty tech down below: 26 grams of 
movable weight Swap the slugs around 
and—voila—your soft fade becomes a 
subtle draw. Adjustments allow for both 
lateral and launch angle fine-tuning. 
WIRED Versatile and forgiving. Silky 
smooth feel. Consistently hit straight 
and long, even before tweaking weight 
distribution. Easy shot shaping. 

TIRED Clubface almost too soft— 
slightly mushy feel on impact. Weight 
customization produced mixed results; 
we preferred it straight from the box. 


Cobra Speed LD 

$375 • www.cobragolf.com 

A salad-plate-sized (5 x 4.9 inches) 
head makes this beast intimidating at 
address. Twin fastback channels are 
matched by what Cobra claims is the 
largest clubface in golf. 

WIRED Very forgiving and long off 
the tee. After an adjustment period we 
were cranking beautiful and consistent 
275-yard draws. Optional Aldila stiff 
shaft is a must and proved to be a 
perfect partner for the behemoth head. 
TIRED Did we mention it's big? (Really, 
make room in your bag.) And loud? It 
sounds like an aerosol can exploding. 
Brace yourself for grief from your pals. 


Callaway FT-i 

$625 • www.cailawaygolf.com 

The Big Trend in driver design is the 
square clubhead. Callaway—no stranger 
to seemingly bizarre innovation-enters 
the fray with this carbon-composite 
whopper. The move away from titanium 
allows for greater heft at the corners, 
improving stability and consistency. 
WIRED Super steady on the down¬ 
swing. Square address at contact 
and a huge sweet spot mean powerful 
impact and straight shots. 

TIRED With all that forward inertia in 
the corners, we found it hard to shape 
shots on command. Lower-handicap 
players may find this driver frustrating. 


Ping Rapture 

$475 • www.pinggolf.com 

Long known for big thinking in iron 
design, Ping joins the 460 dub with 
this beautiful bomber. The striking 
webbed titanium crown is filled with 
a lightweight composite—to what 
effect, we’re not sure, as the driver 
was difficult to hit well. 

WIRED A gorgeous dub with clean 
lines and an impressive pedigree. 
TIRED Small sweet spot. Extremely 
temperamental off the tee. Mishits 
were squirrelly and unforgiving. Feels 
clunky and lacks that pleasingly airy 
plinkl so many clubs in this category 
now have. Distance was mediocre. 

• ••• 
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Hydration Packs 




Gerber TillenXC 

$28 • www.gerbergear.com 

A low-profile, low-cost model for short jaunts, 
the Tillen XCs interior is almost completely 
filled by Gerber's unique rigid water source. 
Unlike most bladders, which are made of soft, 
flexible plastics that you clean with a long 
brush (or an arm, if you're really skinny), this 
backpack canteen is dishwasher-safe. 

WIRED Did we say dishwasher-safe yet? 
TIRED The 70-ounce bladder is prone to 
leaking-great for keeping your back coo! on 
a dusty desert bike ride, but not exactly what 
the pack was designed for. Bite valve leaks, too. 
Valve lock is hard to work without taking 
your eyes off the trail. That's bad. 

• •• 


Liquid Assets 

For a steady supply of H 2 0 on the 
go, a bladder beats a bottle. If 
you’re making the switch—and you 
should—here’s our simple advice: 

Look for a hydration system with 
a water reservoir that’s easy to fill, 
drink from, and clean. Some new 
bags also provide thoughtful 
features like gadget protection 
and body armor, -kalee Thompson 


Camelbak Octane 8+ 

$80 • www.camelbak.com 

When Camelbak introduced the first hands-free 
hydration systems 19 years ago, the founders 
considered it wasteful to build a bag specifically 
for the bladder. No more. The company now 
makes dozens of carrying products. The 8+ is 
an all-around bag with a 70-ounce bladder-and 
781 cubic inches of cargo space for your lunch. 
WIRED Felt-lined straps don't chafe. Zippered 
pockets in the waist belt hold essentials like 
energy bars. Plastic handle beneath the reservoir 
opening makes it easy to fill, even one-handed. 
TIRED Though the expansion zipper makes for 
a trim outline, lighter-weight cinches would be 
better; at almost 2 pounds, the pack's a tad heavy. 


Deuter Attack 

$149 • www.deuterusa.com 

Talk about specialized gear. Made for downhill 
mountain-bike racers, the Attack is the first 
hydration pack to boast built-in body armor. Like 
many of Deuter's other offerings, it's equipped 
with a large, 101-ounce reservoir, making it 
perfect for long, intense rides. 

WIRED Everything about the Attack was 
engineered with the extreme rider in mind. 

The back panel uses closed-cell foam for shock 
absorption and is arched for comfort. A wide 
waist belt ensures a snug fit, and there's 
a stow-away holder for a helmet. 

TIRED It's nearly 3 pounds-too much weight 
to carry if you don't need armor. 


Hydrapak Tortuga 

$85 • www.hydrapak.com 

With a molded EVA foam shell designed to protect nine gear pockets— 
including a fleece-lined sunglasses compartment and a document pouch— 
the Tortuga is the pack for bikers who carry a GPS, phone, and MP3 player 
on every ride. Added bonus: a cord port for your headphones or helmet light. 
WIRED The strap-free, turtle-like exterior won't snag on chairlifts or 
trees. Ventilation system keeps sweat off your back. Lightweight. Hose tucks 
into the insulated strap-helpful in cold weather and for not looking like 
a dork at the bar. Bite valve is the easiest to work of the bunch. 

TIRED Thin plastic bladder clings to itself when wet, making cleaning a pain. 
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Rain. If you're driving on 
the highway, you hope it 
never comes. But if you're 
driving a Toyota RAV4, it's 
not necessarily the end of 
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(VSC) and side curtain 
airbags, the RAV4 has 
the Star Safety System™ 
operating on all cylinders. 
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Shady Character 



Sun, glare, fog, rain—your eyes never know what 
to expect. For years, photochromic lenses were too 
dark indoors, too light outdoors, and nerdy every¬ 
where. Now one pair of specs can handle all weather 
conditions. These models change quickly and won’t 
get you beat up at recess, -mathew honan 


Julbo Race 

$120 • www.luibousa.com 

French framemaker Julbo relies on NXT 
—the stuff cockpit windows are made 
of-to create lenses that are stronger 
than polycarbonate and lighter than 
glass. They passed all our tests (from 
a toss on the asphalt to bike rides in 
both sun and rain) with flying tricolors. 
The wraparounds did a good job of 
keeping the wind at bay while providing 
a wide peripheral view. The combo we 
tested got top marks largely because 
the responsive lenses bathe the world in 
a golden aura without distorting colors. 
Your eyes will feel completely relaxed. 
wired Optics transition quickly from 
low light to bright and range from a 
nearly clear 43 percent light transmit¬ 
tance to a dark 3 percent. Hinged nose- 
piece pivots, angling glasses away from 
brow for antifogging action. Scratches 
were hardly noticeable and didn't reduce 
light protection. Stayed firmly in place. 
TIRED Tour de France styling is a little 
too dorky for post-race parties. 


Photochromic Sunglasses 



Serengeti Ronan 

$160 • www.serengeti-eyewear.com 

Serengeti has been cranking out photochromies longer 
than most rivals, and it shows: The Ronans make a 
strong case for glass in a synthetic era. The tint gives 
everything a pleasant amber glow, and the glass felt 
flat-out decadent compared with polycarbonate. No, 
you shouldn't wear them on the court for a fast-paced 
tennis match, but they can be the ultimate accessory 
for a top-down cruise along the Amalfi Coast. 

WIRED Glass lenses are extremely scratch-resistant 
and blocked glare while letting colors shine through- 
flowers, trees, and sky appeared natural. Nice job with 
wind resistance. Polarization is fantastic on water for 
scoping out what lies beneath. Good news, four eyes: 
The whole line is completely Rx-able. 

TIRED 12-ounce heavyweights tend to slide down nose. 


Smith Super Method 

$119 • www.smithoptics.com 

These oversize specs offer well-rounded protection. 
When you're ready to leave the silky sands of South 
Beach for the swanky clubs of Ocean Drive, they 
sport a medium-dark polycarbonate lens that was 
easy on the eyes indoors and out—they were our 
favorite peepers for low-light luxury. But while they 
were stellar in the shade, we squinted in bright light. 
WIRED Stylish, reasonably priced beach glasses. 
Polarized to eliminate glare from sand and water. 
Sturdy frames bounced back from being stepped 
on with no noticeable damage. Lifetime warranty. 
Hard-shell leather carrying case. 

TIRED Testers complained that colors were off- 
everything looked too blue. Scratched easily, affect¬ 
ing light blocking. Slowest to change tint. 


Tifosi Dolomite 

$90 • www.tifosioptics.com 

We took a shine to these right away, largely because 
they remind us of blaxploitation film hero Dolemite. 
And just like the 70s icon, these frames are great if 
you're looking for high style on a low budget While 
they were our least favorite—they ranged only 
from 34 to 12 percent visible light transmittance, 
and the polycarbonate wasn't on a par with glass 
or NXT—they were solid in many situations. 
wired Vents between lens and frame blow away 
fog. Incredibly light at 0.9 ounce. Rubber pads at 
nose and temples stop slippage on sweaty snouts. 
Awesome wind blockers. Lifetime warranty. 

TIRED Lenses scratched like an old-school Brooklyn 
DJ. Overly dark; we had to remove them on overcast 
afternoons. Distorted view at lens edges. 

•••••• 
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Ask Kevin Carroll Why He Loves His BlackBerry 

"I am proof that a red rubber ball can change someone's life. So many wonderful lessons 
come from play. In the 21st century, we need to be more flexible, more nimble in our thinking. 
My BlackBerry® allows me to 'do' in a more agile way. To be more imaginative. To maximize 
every single day. And to convey my message about the power of sport and play to foster 
'social change/ My BlackBerry is a catalyst, just like I am." 


Kevin Carroll 

Author, Rules of the Red Rubber Ball 
Founder, The Katalyst Consultancy 
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TheTrials of 
Hans Reiser 



A brilliant but irascible 
coder. A missing wife. 
Incriminating drops of 
blood. And a host of 
unanswered questions. 
How a Linux geek 
got accused of murder. 

BY JOSHUA DAVIS 


Hans Reiser is waiting for me, standing 
on the other side of an imitation-wood table. 
The room is small, the concrete walls bare. 
A guard locks the steel door from the out¬ 
side. There is no sound. Reiser is wearing 
the red jumpsuit of a prisoner in solitary 
confinement, though he has been allowed 
to meet with me in this chilly visiting room. 
There was a time when he was known as 
a cantankerous but visionary open source 
programmer. His work was funded by the 
government; he was widely credited (and 
sometimes reviled) for rethinking the struc¬ 
ture of the Linux operating system. Now he 
is known as prisoner BFP563. 

I stick out my hand. It's an awkward 
moment—his wrists are chained to his waist. 
It's mid-December now, and he's been in this 
jail 40 miles east of San Francisco for two 
months, ever since the Alameda County Dis¬ 
trict Attorney's office accused him of mur¬ 
dering Nina Reiser, his estranged wife. The 
police found drops of her blood in Reiser's 

Arraigned for murder in October 2006, Reiser is being 
held in Santa Rita Jail near San Francisco. 
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house and car, and, when they picked him up on an Oakland street 
to swab his mouth for DNA, he was carrying his passport and $8,960 
in cash in a fanny pack. At the police station, they photographed 
his body for signs of scratches or bruises. None were found. By this 
time, though, he had been under surveillance for three weeks. The 
police had followed him on foot, tailed his car, and even tracked 
him by airplane. On October 10, he was arrested, locked up, and, 
days later, charged with murder. (His trial is set to begin in July.) 
His only visitors have been his lawyers and his parents. Tm the first 
new face he's seen from the outside world. 

I'm here because his defense lawyer thinks I will understand Reiser. 
The accused is a 43-year-old geek—he lives in his own world of com¬ 
puter code, videogames, and science fiction books. He spent his early 
twenties developing a role-playing game to compete with Dungeons 
& Dragons while writing a novel about aliens invading Earth. By age 
30, he'd decided that his talents would be better applied to recraft¬ 
ing overlooked aspects of the Linux operating system. As a tech¬ 
nology writer, I frequently meet people like this. Just because he 
doesn't behave like the rest of us—and just because he evaded police 
surveillance and bought abooktitled Masterpieces of Murder shortly 
after Ms wife's disappearance—doesn't mean he's guilty. I have been 
asked to try to understand this, to try to understand the man. 

And so I shake his shackled hand and ask my first question. 

"Tell me about your file system." 


+ /* initialize transaction manager 7 
+ init_txnmgr(5csbinfo->tmgr);' 

A file system organizes data on a computer. When you double-click 
a Microsoft Word document on your desktop, for instance, the file 
system tells the processor where to find the data. When you upload 
a picture from your camera, the file system decides how to place 
the information on your hard drive. Every bit and byte—including 
the operating system itself—has its place in the layers upon layers 
of branching directories. "A file system represents the roads and 
waterways of the OS," Reiser tells me. 

For the past two decades, he has struggled to create a different 
method of organizing data. His approach, known as ReiserFS, is a 
file system unlike any other. Rather than assign data a fixed location 
on a hard drive, it uses algorithms to frequently reposition infor¬ 
mation, including the code that makes up the file system itself. It 
elegantly maximizes storage space, but it can also complicate data 
recovery when a computer crashes. If the algorithms are corrupted, 
the file system will be unable to locate its own position. All the data 
it organizes disappears into an indistinguishable mass of Os and Is. 
The contents of that hard drive will be irretrievably lost. 

In Reiser's case, a critical piece of data—the location of Nina 
Reiser—has gone missing. Alameda County prosecutors think 
there's an explanation for her disappearance; they blame Reiser, a 
computer expert with a penchant for violent videogames. Reiser 
denies killing his wife. The two had been separated for 27 months 
when she disappeared, and her body has not been found. Reiser 


has so far relied on the Geek Defense. It boils down to this: I may 
be awkward, a little weird, and prone to convoluted theories about 
nearly everything. But I am not a killer. 


+ txn„mgr "mgr = &get = super = private 
+ (reiser4 = get_current = sb())->tmgr; 

On the overcast Sunday of Labor Day weekend 2006, Nina Reiser 
goes shopping at a crowded Berkeley, California, grocery store. 
Although she has been living in the US for nearly eight years, she 
was born and raised in Russia at a time when stores like this didn't 
exist. The place is stocked with heirloom tomatoes and vegan 
burgers, and Nina loads up her cart. She brings along her son, Rory, 
6, and daughter, Niorline, 5. After depositing the groceries in her 
minivan, she drives to the quiet neighborhood where her husband 
now lives with his mother. Reiser will have the kids for the rest of 
the weekend. Rory tells two versions of what happened next: 


+ znode left_child; 
+ znode *right_child; 


Version □□ When questioned 
by police, Rory says he and his 
sister went down to the base¬ 
ment as soon as they arrived at 
his grandmother's house, leav¬ 
ing his parents upstairs. A few 
minutes later, he heard them 
raising their voices and using 
"not nice words." He went back 
upstairs, but his father told him 
to go back to the basement. Rory 
turned and walked back down¬ 
stairs. This was the last time he 
ever saw his mother. 


Version 01 On the witness 
stand during the December 
hearing to determine whether 
his father should be tried for 
murder, Rory tells the court that 
he came back upstairs and 
stayed in the entryway with his 
mother and father. They were 
not arguing. His mother gave 
him a hug good-bye. Then she 
walked out the door and got in 
the van. He watched her drive 
away. This was the last time he 
ever saw his mother. 


+ if (!JFJSSET(node, JNODE = HEARD = BANSHEE)) 

+ warningO'nikita-3177", "Parent not found"); 

Reiser is crying. He is pale, unshaven, and his stubble is flecked with 
white. His nose is riuming. It's hard for him to wipe it with his hands 
shackled. This is my second visit to the jail, and he has deteriorated 
in the past six weeks. He tells me that he's tormented by what's hap¬ 
pened to his two children. After Nina disappeared, the Alameda 
County social services agency put Rory and Niorline in a foster 
home at the urging of police. Two weeks later, the county family 
court released them to Nina's mother, who took them to Russia for 
the holidays. It's now late January. They were supposed to return 
weeks ago. Instead, a letter arrived from a lawyer in Russia, explain¬ 
ing that the kids were terrified of the US and would not return. 

Reiser is facing other losses as well. Novell, one of the largest 
Linux distributors to include his software, dropped his file system 
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f AU computer code excerpted verbatim from Reiser4 . 
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from its future offerings two days after his arrest. The process of 
preparing Reiser4, his next-generation code, for inclusion in the 
Linux kernel has all but stopped as his time and cash have been 
redirected toward his defense. He can't make payroll for Namesys, 
his file system company. 

"Programs are in some sense our children/' Reiser tells me. He 
explains that programs can be discriminated against just like people. 
That's why he wanted to raise his file system in the open source 
community, where people and programs are encouraged to inter¬ 
act free of corporate barriers to communication. The point wasn't 
to make a lot of money. It was to make the world a better place. 

Reiser4 is built on this principle. It contains a single registry- 
known as a balanced tree—to organize every piece of data in the 
operating system. All programs can employ the same nomenclature 
to access information. In the traditional Windows or Unix file sys¬ 
tem, each application uses different terminology to track data. As 
a result, programs don't communicate efficiently with one another, 
which creates walls between data. In Reiser's idealized vision, a 
simple search for the word "Nina," for instance, will turn up emails 
in Outlook, images stored in MyPictures, and credit card charges in 
Quicken. Google's desktop search and Apple's Spotlight feature can 
do this, but they're afterthoughts: The ability of Reiser4 to scour 
every document is embedded in the operating system itself. It lays the 
foundation for a digital universe where there is no discrimination- 
nothing is walled off. In this unified space, all things can be known. 

+ context->super = super; 

+ context->magic = context„magic; 

St. Petersburg, Russia. Winter 1999. An American walks into a warm 
cafe looking for a woman he's supposed to meet. He's got piercing 
dark eyes and a muscular build. He used to think of himself as a 
wimp. Now he studies judo and already boasts a brown belt. He owns 
a software company and employs a fleet of Russian programmers. 
One sign of his newfound confidence: He sports a cowboy hat. 

Then he spots her. She's beautiful, with dark hair and a smile that 


Nina Reiser, an obstetrician and mother of two, has not been seen since September 
2006. Police believe she was murdered, but her body has not been found. 

makes you hold your breath. But it's her voice that captures him. 
He finds the Russian inflection in her perfect English enchanting. 
Plus, she's a doctor, an obstetrician. Her parents, too, are physi¬ 
cians. The other women he met through the Russian bride service 
on his regular trips here didn't impress him. They weren't like her. 
He can talk to her. And there's something else, something magical 
about her. On their first night together, Reiser later tells his father, 
they conceive a child. Five months later, they are married. 

+ "Wrong magic in tree node: want %x, got %x", 

+ REISER4 = NODE_MAGIC, nh40_get = magic(header)); 

In 2001, the Pentagon's R&D agency awards Namesys a $600,000 
grant to build the file system of the future—a hunk of code that will 
make everything on a computer hard drive searchable, transparent, 
accessible. Reiser spends long stretches in Moscow working with 
his team of programmers while Nina stays in the Bay Area to help 
oversee the company's books. 

Reiser's father, Ramon, takes a break from teaching high school 
science and pitches in. Though Reiser's parents are long divorced 
and Ramon was not around for much of Reiser's childhood, he has 
made an effort to reconnect with his son. But Ramon soon becomes 
suspicious of his new daughter-in-law, who has taken the title of 
CFO at Namesys. Ramon was trained in military interviewing tech¬ 
niques before going to Vietnam and says he knows when he's being 
lied to. He thinks the cash reserves are shrinking inexplicably fast. 
Within a year, a check bounces, and Ramon warns his son that Nina 
may be to blame. Reiser doesn't believe him. To help make payroll, 
he accepts a loan from Sean Sturgeon, a childhood friend. 

+ #define wrong_retum_value( label, function ) 

+ impossible( label, "wrong return value from " function ) 

Sturgeon drove a recycling truck for years and owns a condo in 
Oakland's Lake Merritt district. He isn't rich, but the condo has 
appreciated. After surgery in 2002 for a torn rotator cuff, he was 
forced into early retirement. He gets by on disability payments, Social 
Security, some retirement benefits, and the proceeds from a lawsuit 
he filed after being in a car accident. His friendship with Reiser is a 
bright spot. They grew up together in Oakland, and Sturgeon wants 
to help his friend. He's happy to lend the money, which he obtains 
by taking a loan on the equity in his condo. He writes Reiser a check 
for $84,000 at the beginning of 2004. 

Reiser thinks of Sturgeon as a brother but is concerned about 
his friend's taste for bondage and sadomasochism. Reiser once 
watched Sturgeon carve the letters R-A-G-E into his arm, and 
was alarmed when his friend told him he went to the ER after an 
S&M experience led to a burst blood vessel in his chest. Reiser is 
worried that Sturgeon is trying to teach Rory and Niorline that 
pain can be fun and is furious when Sturgeon gives them what 
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Reiser refers to in a sworn court filing as “gender confused alter¬ 
native sexuality dolls.” 

Reiser is also upset that Sturgeon has introduced Nina to the 
drug ecstasy. When she asks Reiser if he wants to try it, he says no 
but senses she thinks less of him for refusing. “Nina and Sean both 
seem to be searching for more and more excitement, and going far¬ 
ther and farther to find it,” Reiser writes in the court papers. 

Sturgeon doesn't understand why Reiser is upset. It's true that he 
was involved in the “leather” community and that he's bisexual. But 
Sturgeon has started going to church, and by the beginning of2002 
he had sworn off kinky sex parties. He's left that life behind. Either 
way, Reiser stayed friends with him all those years and didn't seem 
to mind it at the time. Reiser even watched him carve those let¬ 
ters into his arm—it happened back in 1996. It was just body art— 
Sturgeon saw a lot of people doing it at the time. It was no big deal. 

Over the course of2004, Sturgeon feels he is growing apart from 
his friend. At the same time, he feels a deep connection with Nina. 
“She told me that wolves mate once for life and asked me if I was 
her wolf,” he says. “I said yes.” 

Reiser fears that Nina is sleeping with Sturgeon and that the two 
are mixing sex with sadomasochism. Nina confirms his suspicion 
that they are having an affair when she files for divorce. In court fil¬ 
ings, Reiser accuses her of being seduced by a “lewd tattooed drug 
addicted BDSM pimp/whore” with multiple personality disorder. 

Sturgeon admits to the affair—he's fallen in love with Nina—but 
denies that S&M is a part of the relationship. He also thinks Reiser 
has mismanaged Namesys and squandered its financial resources. 
He asks for his $84,000 back. 

Reiser refuses to return the money. Sturgeon files suit in Decem¬ 
ber, and Reiser lodges a cross-complaint claiming that Sturgeon 
intentionally seduced Nina in an effort to “show that he was a bet¬ 
ter man than I and to convince my wife, Nina, to conspire with him 
to steal the Namesys, Inc. company assets.” 

Sturgeon feels that Reiser has cast aside their friendship because 
of greed. “You find out who your true friends are when you stop giv¬ 
ing them money” he says. Sturgeon believes that Reiser's judgment 
has become clouded by megalomania and the belief that he is the 
world's greatest programmer. The friendship is over. 

Reiser agrees that the friendship is finished. He tells the divorce 
court that Sturgeon “has many wonderful qualities, but as he has 
gotten older the dark side has triumphed in him.” And as for Nina, 
he thinks the children need to be “protected from what appears to 
be a mother spiraling downwards in mental stability.” 

+ request = &owner->request; 

+ node = request->node; 

Reiser wants me to do something. It's late March, and this is my 
third visit to the locked meeting room inside the jail. It's raining 
today; a bucket collects water in the hallway. Reiser is out of soli¬ 
tary, so his hands are no longer cuffed. He puts them on the table 
and leans toward me. 


“I would like to talk you into doing something that will involve 
a lot of work on your part,” he says. He pauses and stares intently 
at me before explaining that he feels he has been discriminated 
against because he's a computer geek. He wants me to investigate 
his custody fight and, among other things, validate his belief that 
violent videogames are not bad for kids. I agree to look into it and 
obtain a sheaf of custody filings from the case. I pore through the 
pages and discover that the issue of videogame violence has taken 
up a lot of his time over the past few years. 

+ doneJoad_count(&left_parentJoad); 

+ done_load_count(&right_parent_load); 

At the end of 2004, as the divorce and custody proceedings get 
under way, Nina asks Reiser to stop playing violent videogames 
like Battlefield Vietnam with young Rory. In that game, napalm 
explosions envelop villages in fire, bodies are hurled through the 
air, and, when shot, characters collapse to the ground and choke 
on their own blood, realistic sound effects included. “Hans has a 
deeply held unreasonable belief that it is good to show children, 
no matter how young, violent videos and movies,” Nina writes to 
the court. She wants him to stop. 

For Reiser, this is not about videogames; it's about life and death. 
“Little boys take to violent computer games like monkeys take to 
trees,” he says in a court filing. “[They] do not have instincts that 
favor combat rehearsal activities for no reason, they have them 
because they affect whether they live or die a significant amount 
of the time.” Violent videogames are an ideal way to hone these 
survival skills, for several reasons, he says. A kid is clearly not 
going to become battle-hardened in the quiet, idyllic neighbor¬ 
hoods of the Oakland hills. Reiser believes that history—in, for 
instance, an Electronic Arts videogame set in Vietnam—is the best 
teacher, though he is quick to point out that the learning process 
will not necessarily be easy. “Becoming a man normally is psy¬ 
chologically traumatic for boys,” he says. What matters most, he 
says, is that the exercise “allows him to achieve results in defend¬ 
ing family and country.” 

Rory has nightmares. When he's awake, he spends time draw¬ 
ing monsters and soldiers, and he tells his mother that he and his 
father have a secret. Nina thinks that Reiser is still playing video- 
games with their son and worries that Rory is developing a condi¬ 
tion called sensory integration dysfunction, which can make the 
smallest sound or touch overwhelming. 

In the coming months, Rory is frequently sick with a high fever 
and a sore throat. A year earlier, he was diagnosed with fluid in his 
ear and treated with five courses of antibiotics, but his condition 
persists. Nina uses a low-voltage portable laser—a device com¬ 
monly used in Russia—to zap his inflamed tissue. Rory's health 
does not improve. 

Reiser claims that Nina may be consulting with “memory creation 
specialists” in order to implant memories in Roiy's mind. He insists 
that he never told Rory to hide the fact that they play Battlefield 
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Reiser says he has a right to blow up 
monsters: “Should the government 
be keeping me from showing my son 
how to direct brave goblin suicide 
bombers against elven oppressors?” 
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Vietnam together and is convinced that 
the specialist created this memory. "I am 
just lucky these memories only involve a 
computer game so far/' Reiser writes to the 
court. "I don't want to find out that my child 
remembers being satanically sacrificed by 
me in a past life." 

On December 22 , 2004, the dispute inten¬ 
sifies. Reiser arrives to pick up the kids at 
the house Nina is renting, and, according to Nina, he shoves her to 
the ground. The next day, she files a request for a restraining order 
against Reiser—quickly granted—and reports that he threatened 
to "make me hurt for the rest of my life." 

Reiser is amused by the implication that he is violent. "In reality 
I am just a computer gamer, and when someone says I have been 
demented as a result of [videogame] combat the laughter comes 
easily," he writes. He believes mental health professionals scorn 
people who "teach the culture of manhood to little boys, with all 
of its inherent opposition to wallowing in wimpiness." 

Reiser delves into this "culture of manhood" in a 32-page filing 
he submits to the court after Nina accuses him of hurting her. In it, 
he explains the difference between appropriate and inappropriate 
violence. Grand Theft Auto, for instance, demonstrates inappro¬ 
priate violence because players can get away with killing innocent 
people. "Many other computer games heavily penalize shooting 
the wrong person, and I prefer those," Reiser says. 


He also has a simple solution for Rory's nightmares: magical 
dynamite. "I explained to him that he could learn to fight the mon¬ 
sters in his dreams and blow them up with the magical dynamite," 
Reiser recounts. "I did this in terms that expressed a quiet confi¬ 
dence that he could handle the job. 

"Note the similarities between how an effective army sergeant 
would rally frightened men to learn to attack the enemy and the 
technique I used to teach a small boy to deal with monsters in his 
dreams," Reiser adds. "One of the sad facts of dream life is that mon¬ 
sters who are lots of joy to blow up will start to leave one's dreams 
and not want to return." 

Reiser says he has a right to blowup monsters, whether in dreams 
or videogames. The government—in the guise of family court- 
should have no place prohibiting him or his son from playing Battle¬ 
field Vietnam or Age of Wonders: Shadow Magic, a fantasy strategy 
game featuring elves, dwarves, zombies, and wizards. "Should the 
government be keeping me from showing my son how to direct brave 
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goblin suicide bombers against their elven oppressors?” he asks. 

To Reiser, a fundamental bias is at work. "Male geeks, such as 
myself, are one of America's most hated cultural minorities,” he 
writes. "Unlike racial hatred, it is considered socially acceptable 
to indulge in such hatred.” 

Nina, he feels, has exploited this bias. "I am tired of being the 
punching bag,” he concludes. "I could forgive the fighting, and even 
the mental instability and unfaithfulness, but not the scamming and 
the lying. Let the children and I leave this all behind. Leave them to 
me, and let Nina go her way.” 

In December 2005, the court awards full legal custody to Nina. 

+ reiser4„status_write(REISER4_STATUS = DAMAGED, 0, 

+ "Filesystem error occured"); 

Six days after Nina's disappearance, Oakland police find her mini- 
van parked 3 miles from the house where Reiser lives with his 
mother. The groceries are still in it, tipped over and rotting. Her 
purse sits on the front passenger seat and contains $94.07 in cash 
and her cell phone, though the battery has been removed and sits 
loose in the purse. The van's console holds another $24.60 and one 
euro. There are no fingerprints other than Nina's. 


Reiser's Honda Civic CRXhas also disappeared. Beverly, Reiser's 
mother, reports that her son took her car, a Honda hybrid, the week¬ 
end Nina disappeared. At the time, Beverly, 64, was in the Nevada 
desert at the Burning Man festival. She's a conceptual artist and 
had gone there to show her Hopeandfearometer, a video kiosk that 
asks two questions: "What makes you glow?” and "What dangers 
do you delight in?” The device records responses and then, accord¬ 
ing to an online description, plays them back in "a cacophonous 
medley of random hopes and fears.” 

On her return to Oakland, Beverly is confronted with her own set 
of hopes and fears. She asks for her car back, but her son refuses, 
saying that his isn't working. Reiser also tells her that Nina has 
gone missing. Her ex-husband, Ramon, has warned their son to 
be careful; he thinks Nina might have gotten involved with the 
Russian mafia. 

The Oakland police think otherwise and unleash a surveillance 
team to track Reiser. Unmarked cars trail him as he drives his 
mother's hybrid. They follow him to his children's school, as he 
gets coffee, and along the winding roads in the Oakland hills. An 
airplane is dispatched to track him, and his phone is tapped. Still, 
police cannot locate the missing CRX. There are two explanations 
for Reiser's reaction to the surveillance: 
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+ if (in„panic == 0) i 
+ in„panic = 1; 


Version 00 Though the police 
believe Reiser is unaware that 
they are following him, they 
observe him taking countersur¬ 
veillance measures. He accel¬ 
erates slowly on the freeway 
that skirts the edge of Oakland 
and then floors it, only to take 
the next exit at the last possible 
moment. He drives in circles 
through a residential neighbor¬ 
hood. He acts like someone who 
has something to hide. 


Version 01 Reiser calls his dad 
and explains that unmarked cars 
and maybe an airplane are track¬ 
ing him. In Ramon's opinion, it's 
an operation beyond the scope 
of local police. It sounds like the 
Russian mafia, Ramon says, or 
maybe the Russian spy agency, 
the FSB. He tells his son to take 
evasive action: Exit freeways 
without warning, drive in circles. 
"Do anything you can to lose 
them and protect yourself." 


+ ->trace_flags 
+ ->debug_flags 

On September 13, the Oakland police get a search warrant to scorn* the 
Reiser household. They find a drop of blood on a support post in the 


entry. Oakland's crime lab identifies the sample as a mix of Nina's and 
Reiser's, though it can't determine how old the blood is. Five days later, 
the police follow Reiser to the CRX, which is parked on a quiet street 
in nearby Berkeley. He moves it to a secluded, wooded area of Oakland 
and dashes uphill toward his mother's house 3 miles away. 

Police search the CRX and find that the front passenger seat has 
recently been removed. The floor is soaked, as if it had been washed. 
There are heavy-duty garbage bags, cloth towels, masking tape, and 
two books: Masterpieces of Murder and Homicide. Police also find 
another drop of blood and match it to Nina. 


+ warningO'Target found unexpectedly"); 

+ result = RETERR(-EIO); 

It's a warm Sunday morning in May, and I'm in the last pew at All 
Nations Presbyterian Church in an Oakland suburb. Light streams 
through stained glass and illuminates floating motes of dust. A smat¬ 
tering of congregants stand and recite prayers. I've come here because 
Sean Sturgeon—Reiser's childhood friend and Nina's ex-lover—has 
invited me, though I've yet to spot him. He wants me to understand 
that he is a Christian now. He is eager for me to know this because 
last week, on the phone, he told me he had killed eight people. 
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"The taste of death will not defile us," the 
congregation chants. I think back to the pre¬ 
vious Sunday. My phone rang late at night. 
The caller ID read prison. It was Reiser. His 
defense team had just gotten a call from a 
deputy district attorney who told them that 
Sturgeon had confessed to a number of kill¬ 
ings but denied any connection to Nina's case. 
The confession had come months ago, early 
in the investigation of Nina's disappearance. 
Reiser sounded giddy. Surely this would raise 
reasonable doubt in jurors' minds. 

The next afternoon, Sturgeon called me. I 
had been trying to reach him for two months. 
Now he was breathing into my ear. If I knew 
all the details of his friendship with Reiser, 
he said, I "would weep piss and blood." 

I didn't know where to begin. If he'd actu¬ 
ally killed eight people, the police would 
have arrested him, right? Why hadn't this 
come out before? Was he fantasizing? When 
I called the DA, he refused to comment, citing 
a gag order issued three days earlier by the 
judge in the Reiser case. Oakland police also 
refuse to comment, citing the gag order. 

"We are the raisers of the dead," intones a 
woman standing in the chancel. "The power 
of death will not defy us.” 

I sense Sturgeon before I see him. He 
has appeared to my left, staring at me with 
pale blue eyes. He is unshaven, and the skin 
around his right eye twitches. 

"Hello," he says and then turns his atten¬ 
tion to the service. 

"The spirit of death will not destroy us," 
the crowd mutters in a monotone. 

We sit silently, side by side for the hour- 
long liturgy and, when it is over, stand in the 
lobby and talk about the people Sturgeon 
says he killed; the rest of the congregation 
sips coffee and chats. 

He explains that he was abused as a child. 
As an adult, he targeted those who had hurt 
him. "If you aren't one of those people," he 
says, "you have nothing to fear." And now 
that he's a Christian, he is no longer violent. 
He says he stopped killing in 1995 and made 
a full confession to the police investigat¬ 
ing Nina's disappearance. He did it with¬ 
out a lawyer because he wanted to prove 
that he had nothing to hide. Even so, he 
won't tell me anything that might help con¬ 
firm the killings, like the names of his vic¬ 
tims, claiming that the information would 
draw attention away from the facts in Rei¬ 
ser's case. But he continues to cooperate 



























with the police, even inviting them to check his gun collection and 
test whether the weapons had recently been fired. "Give me some 
sodium pentothal or any truth serum, put a little ecstasy in there and 
ask me if I killed Nina,” he says. "I have never been a threat to her.” 

The last time he called Nina was the Friday before she disappeared. 
He wanted to find a good time to drop off some money. He hadn't 
seen her for four months—as part of the court-approved divorce 
agreement, Sturgeon was barred from visiting the kids, who stayed 
mostly with Nina. The enforced separation strained their relation¬ 
ship, until they finally broke up. Still, Sturgeon wanted to help her 
financially. Reiser was often late with child-support payments, and 
Nina didn't have a full-time job. "I was her ‘maid of honor' when she 
married Hans; I wasn't going to let her down,” Sturgeon says, explain¬ 
ing that he dressed up as a woman for the wedding and stood beside 
Nina for the sendee. After then* friendship turned romantic, Sturgeon 
felt even more compelled to chip in. "I don't just sleep with a woman 
and say, r See you later, I had my fun.' ” He wouldn't abandon her. 
Nina, he explains, thought of him as her mate for life, her wolf. 

The coffee hour ends, and we file out into the sun with the other 
congregants. We talk for a few more minutes, and then I watch Stur¬ 
geon get into his Subaru and drive away. The car has two large 
images of wolves stuck on the hatchback. 


+ "Looking for page %lu of file %!lu (size %lli)." 

+ "No file items found (%d). File is corrupted?^", 

Reiser's lips are chapped, cracked, and peeling. It is my fourth and 
final visit, and I have asked him to tell me where he thinks Nina is. 
He doesn't answer. He wants to talk about his file system again. 

While he launches into the intricacies of database science, I'm 
thinking, "Where is the front passenger seat of your car?” He has 
never explained this. It seems a fundamental hole in his defense. 
Rut he won't stop talking. When I try to interrupt, he insists I let 
him finish. It's as if the file system holds all the answers. 

So I take the hint, and that night, in my office, I start scouring the 
80,496 lines of the Reiser4 source code. Eventually I stumble across 
a passage that starts at line 78,077. It's not part of the program 
itself—it's an annotation, a piece of non-executable text in plain 
English. It's there for the benefit of someone who has chosen to 
read this far into the code. The passage explains how memory struc¬ 
tures are born, grow, and eventually die. It concludes: "Death is a 
complex process.” HQ 
/////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor joshua davis (www.joshuadavis.net) 
wrote about deep-sea mining in issue 15.03. 
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Whip-smart and 
hot-tempered, 
TechCrunch blogger 
Michael Arrington 
can generate 
buzz—and VC 
cash—for startups 
on the verge. 

BY FRED VOGELSTEIN 


One Tuesday morning in early May, 
Michael Arrington was sound asleep in his 
bedroom in Atherton, California, when three 
men burst in. Naturally, he was startled. His 
first reaction, he recalls, was to tell them to 
"get the fuck out." But he quickly realized 
they meant no harm. Clad in white business 
suits and speaking English with a Dutch 
accent, the apologetic men looked more like 
dandies on their way to a garden party than 
criminals. They were, it turns out, overea- 
ger entrepreneurs from Amsterdam mak¬ 
ing the rounds of Silicon Valley big shots. 
All they wanted—desperately—was to tell 
Arrington about their startup. 

Over the last two years, Arrington has got¬ 
ten used to entrepreneurs beating a path to 
his door. (His cluttered office is in his rented 
house, just across the hall from the bed¬ 
room.) Since he launched TechCrunch—an 
obsessively updated blog that chronicles 
Web startups—in 2005, he's been getting 
at least one unannounced visitor practically 
every week. The drop-ins have become a dis¬ 
tracting side effect of being among the most 
influential—and quite possibly the richest— 
business writers in Silicon Valley. Indeed, 
he wonders if he'll soon need to move. "It's 
hard, because in some ways I want to help 
these guys,'' he says. "But sometimes I feel 
like I need a little privacy, and I end up tak¬ 
ing it out on whoever shows up." 

To the world outside Silicon Valley's tight- 
knit community of startups, venture capital¬ 
ists, and angel investors, TechCrunch is just 
another mouthy blog. But to entrepreneurs 
in the white-hot consumer Internet boom- 
known to many as Web 2.0—Arrington has 
become a power broker. In April, after an 
onstage conversation with the director of 
Web technologies at Sun Microsystems, 
he looked like a groom in a receiving line: 
For nearly an hour, the procession of entre¬ 
preneurs was 10 deep—all wanting to give 
Arrington a business card and an elevator 
pitch. At a recent conference in San Fran¬ 
cisco, Rodney Moses, founder and CEO of 
FatSecret, an online dieting site, followed 
Arrington around for about 30 minutes to 
secure 10 minutes with him. "I had read 
that's just what you do," Moses says. "You 
wait your turn." 


The wait can be worth it. A positive 400- 
word write-up on TechCrunch usually means 
a sudden bump in traffic and a major uptick 
in credibility among potential investors. In 
early March, for example, the site profiled 
Scribd, a San Francisco startup that bills 
itself as a YouTube for documents. CEO and 
cofounder Trip Adler says he had 10 calls 
from venture capitalists within 48 hours. 
"We didn't want to raise venture capital 
initially," Adler says. "But the offers were 
at such good valuations that it finally didn't 
make sense not to do it." 

VCs and entrepreneurs read Arrington 
for the same reason they pay attention to 
any top journalist or columnist: He's smart, 
sourced up, and ahead of the curve. "He 
has more information than any of us," says 
David Hornik, a partner at August Capital 
and an occasional source for TechCrunch. 
Arrington breaks news—like Ms scoop about 
Google buying YouTube or Yahoo's inter¬ 
nal financial analysis of acquisition target 
Facebook—well ahead of the mainstream 
media. One day he'll review the pros and 
cons of all the online photo-editing sites, 
another day he'll give you the blow-by-blow 
on why a company like Filmloop was sold, 
and on yet another day he'll rant about how 
Silicon Valley could use a downturn. 

And unlike most solo bloggers, Arrington 
has turned his passion into a tidy business. 
Revenue from advertising, job listings, and 
sponsorships now totals about $200,000 a 
month. He says he could have sold the opera¬ 
tion last fall to a media company (which he 
won't name) for $8.5 million, and he may 
still. But with a new top-flight CEO from Fox 
Interactive Media, rougMy $1 million in the 
bank, and VCs lining up around the block to 
invest, Arrington talks like a man who wants 
to build an empire. There are lots of blogs 
with more raw traffic—mostly celebrity 
or political sites like A Socialite's Life and 
Daily Kos—but few with as much business 
influence. Based on how many times other 
Web sites link to his content—an unscien¬ 
tific but accepted yardstick—Arrington is 
the world's fourth-most-powerful blogger, 
according to Technorati. 

By any measure, it has been a remark¬ 
able rise. Two years ago, Arrington was 
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a nobody—a former attorney and entre¬ 
preneur who, at 35, looked as if he might 
never hit it big. Now, without a journalism 
background or media-giant bankroll, he is 
mentioned in the same sentence as big-shot 
tech journalist Walt Mossberg and venture 
capitalists John Doerr and Michael Moritz, 
two of the guys who backed Google. But 
Arrington is not only a self-made Silicon 
Valley rock star, he's a textbook example of 
howto turn intelligence, tenacity, and arro¬ 
gance into an Internet brand. “He's become 
an icon and done it in record time," says 
angel investor Ron Conway. 

While mainstream media outlets have 
been scrambling to figure out how to make 
blogging work, Arrington has emerged as a 
blogosphere phenom. When he realized that 
no one was writing about the explosion in 
new consumer Internet companies, he began 
working 16 hours a day, seven days a week, 
to build an audience. Originally a solo oper¬ 


ator, he now has a half dozen writers and 
researchers pumping out three to 10 posts 
a day in addition to maintaining an opin¬ 
ion blog called CrunchNotes, a gadget blog 
called CrunchGear, a classified-ad site called 
GrunchJobs, and a portable-computing 
blog called MobileCrunch. He says he has 
looked at, however briefly, more than 7,000 
startups in two years and has written about 
nearly500 of them. “I saw a parade," he says, 
“and I got in front of it." 

Arrington's longtime associate and men¬ 
tor, Keith Teare, says he's never met anyone 
with as much drive as Arrington has. He 
says it's part of the reason Arrington has 
had so many employers—six (not including 
part-time consulting gigs) since graduating 
from Stanford Law School in 1995. Arrington 
always wanted more power and responsibil¬ 
ity than his employers were prepared to give 
him, and he was never good at concealing 
his frustration—or any emotions, really— 


when he didn't get his way. Arrington has 
ended many an argument with Teare by 
essentially declaring their friendship over. 
“Keith, we're done!" Arrington will say, only 
to apologize the following day. 

Arrington's impatience extends to the 
niceties of traditional journalism as well. He 
sees no problem commingling the roles of 
entrepreneur, investor, publisher, reporter, 
and columnist. Most j ournalists work hard 
not to write about friends. They avoid cover¬ 
ing people or companies that would create 
even the appearance of a conflict of inter¬ 
est. Arrington doesn't observe any such 
boundaries. He's better today at disclos¬ 
ing his conflicts than he was when he first 
started TechCrunch, but he'll tell you that 
it is exactly those conflicts—and his refusal 
to pull punches in spite of them—that give 
him his competitive advantage. “One of my 
friends, Tom Ball, is mad at me because I just 
trashed his startup, Jigsaw. He'll get over 
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it—I hope/' Arrington says. “I'm an investor 
in a company called Baylife, and I shredded 
them." He's also happy to use his friends as 
sources. “When I broke the YouTube story, 
it's only because I was online at 2 am, and a 
friend told me about it." 

Arrington’s four-bedroom ranch house 
sits on a 1-acre plot in Atherton, which is 
ranked number two on the Forbes 2006 list 
of the nation's richest zip codes. But don't 
be fooled; he's not living large. The place is 
a rental—and it's a dump. The kitchen looks 
like it hasn't been redone since the '70s, and 
the beige shag carpet badly needs a sham¬ 
poo. One of the bedrooms is unfurnished 
save for abed “where out-of-town entrepre¬ 
neurs can stay if I like them," Arrington says. 
Another bedroom is outfitted with a desk and 
a futon on the floor. His new CEO, Heather 
Harde, uses the room as an office during the 
day. His research assistant, Nick Gonzalez, 


often crashes on the futon on weeknights. 
Arrington's office at the end of the hall looks 
like it belongs to a grad student: two com¬ 
puter monitors, papers stacked everywhere, 
a bottle of generic antacids. 

The seeds of Arrington's fascination with 
entrepreneurs were planted during his years 
as a young corporate attorney. Not long after 
graduating from Stanford Law School in 
1995, he joined the Valley's premier high 
tech law firm, Wilson Sonsini Goodrich & 
Rosati. He specialized in helping companies 
prepare for initial public offerings. He even 
coauthored a book on the subject. He was, 
by his own account, “an exceptionally aver¬ 
age attorney," but he always loved hanging 
around startups. “Entrepreneurs are crazy," 
he says admiringly. “It makes no sense to quit 
a job as a lawyer or an investment banker 
making $200,000 a year to take a one-in- 
ten chance of getting rich." 

In 1999—at the peak of the Internet bub¬ 


ble— Arrington took just such a chance him¬ 
self. He left the law firm and went to work as 
head of business development at Real Names, 
a hot startup with an idea that seemed sexy 
at the time: Replace long, nonintuitive Inter¬ 
net addresses with simple, natural-language 
entries. Teare was the Real Names founder 
and GEO, and Arrington was captivated by 
both the idea and the entrepreneur. 

The hoped-for IPO riches never came. 
Instead, the Internet boom went bust, taking 
Real Names down with it. But instead of going 
back into law like a lot of boom-time wash¬ 
outs, Arrington jumped to another startup: 
Achex, a sendee that promised to make online 
money transfers a snap. That didn't work 
out very well either. A little upstart called 
PayPal swooped in to dominate the sector. 
The Achex founders ended up selling the 
payment architecture to a financial services 
firm for $32 million. “I made enough to buy a 
Porsche. Not much more," he says. 
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He spent the next three years living in 
England, Denmark, Canada, and Los Angeles 
working for companies that bought and sold 
domain names. It was easy work for a gen¬ 
erous paycheck, and by the middle of2004, 
with a few hundred thousand in the bank, 
he rented a beach condo in LA and took nine 
months off. "All I did was work out, surf, and 
watch movies," he says. "I watched almost 
every movie at Blockbuster—three a day 
for a year." But in 2005, Teare told him he 
was starting an online-classified site called 
Edgeio. The idea was to compete with craigs- 
list. Arrington was intrigued, and the two 
again struck up a partnership. 

The invention of TechCrunch happened 
pretty much by accident. Arrington started 
blogging as a way to get up to speed on new 
business models. "Remember, I was gone in 
2004 when Flickr came out and Bloglines 
and all the cool new Web 2.0 stuff," he says. 
"So half my day was spent researching old 


startups. I figured at the very least I'd use it 
as a networking tool." Instead, TechCrunch 
became so popular, so fast, that Arrington 
quit Edgeio less than six months after he 
started working there. 

To drum up excitement for the blog, he 
started hosting barbecues at his house in 
Atherton. The first attracted only 20 guests. 
But the second drew 100, and the third 200. 
For the fourth, he put up a tent in his back¬ 
yard, and more than 500 people came. Before 
long his wild parties, which lasted into the 
wee hours, became a major stop on the 
Valley social circuit. 

Of course, Arrington's success is about 
more than partying like a frat boy and 
schmoozing like a Hollywood agent at a cast 
party. With the exception of a three-week 
vacation (during which he worked half-time) 
at the end of 2006, he says he has worked 
eveiy day for two years straight. He gets up 
at about 10 or 11 am, is at his desk 10 seconds 


later, and tends to the business side of his 
operation until early evening, seeing entre¬ 
preneurs, doing phone interviews, track¬ 
ing the news of the day, and wilting posts. 
He's often at parties or other events until 
10. It's typically not until 10 or 11 pm, when 
things quiet down, that he has time to think 
and write more thoughtful, analytical blog 
entries. "I've actually cut back," he says. "In 
the beginning, I got up every day and worked 
until I passed out. I've always been like that. 
It's probably why I'm not married yet." 

Arrington relishes the rough-and-tumble 
of online feuds, comment wars, and one- 
upmanship. And as an A-list blogger, he's 
obliged to wade into controversy most every 
day. Online and in person, he can be intimi¬ 
dating. At 6'4", he projects a persona some¬ 
where between an aging linebacker and Tony 
Soprano—a large man always on the verge of 
losing his cool. Indeed, a couple of his online 
tantrums have become legendary. 






Last fall, for example, he was pilloried 
by journalists during a panel discussion in 
Washington, DC. They trashed him for saying 
that aiVew York Times technology story was 
so flawed it could only have been "generated 
from back-scratching or lack of understand¬ 
ing of the product." He blasted back with a 
1,200-word rebuttal on his blog, ranting 
about how he'd been sandbagged and how 
the mainstream media was out to get him. 
"If s the first time I addressed TeaF journal¬ 
ists head-on," he wrote. "And all I saw was 
fear, loathing, and disdain." 

The cluelessness and arrogance of major 
media outlets is a favorite talking point. 
Arrington is especially enraged by journal¬ 
ists who follow in his wake without credi¬ 
ting him. He keeps a mental list of such 
offenders. "Two weeks ago, I broke the 
news that Microsoft and Tellme were in 
acquisition discussions," he says. 'Tester- 
day CNET writes a post. I know the writer 


reads TechCrunch. She didn't even men¬ 
tion it." He vowed never to link to another 
CNET story, but he has since said that he 
was exaggerating. 

Earlier this year, while attending DEMO, 
the annual tech conference for entrepre¬ 
neurs, he announced on his blog that he 
planned to create a competing conference— 
this while he was sitting in the audience 
connected to the Wi-Fi network. "They stole 
one of my writers, so I was pissed at them," 
he says of the DEMO organizers. 

He even lost his cool over this story. In 
April, two of his friends—Jason Calacanis, 
who stalled Weblogs Inc. and sold it to AOL, 
and Dave Winer, who is considered the father 
of RSS—blogged about my emails to them 
seeking phone interviews. Titling his post 
"With friends like these," he scolded them 
for blowing a great opportunity for him. He 
was worried that wired would kill this story 
because of the advance publicity. 


Arrington readily admits that he's prone 
to excess and uncontrolled outbursts—of 
temper, partying, and work. But it's that very 
quality that has helped make him one of the 
most compelling Silicon Valley heavyweights 
in a long time. He doesn't deny that some 
of the fits of anger are for show, but he also 
insists that he's just a passionate, emotional 
guy. "I'm human. I've put my entire life into 
this blog, and when I'm attacked, it's emo¬ 
tional," he says. "I'm going to react some¬ 
times—that's just me. Does that mean I'm 
flawed? Yeah. Does that mean I'm not being 
100 percent efficient about business? Yeah. 
But it really hurts when people attack me, 
and I think people who don't respond aren't 
very human or very interesting." 

To bring some balance to his enterprise, 
he hired Harde, a former mergers-and- 
acquisitions specialist for Rupert Mur¬ 
doch's News Corp. He says she is as steady 
as he is volatile. And if he's going to make 
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Try using Free Package Pickup* from the 
United States Postal Service? Just follow 
these simple steps: 

STEP 1: Put just about any item you want 
into a box - either yours or use free 
packaging from the U.S. Postal Service 
(just make sure it is under 70 lbs). 

STEP 2: Put postage on the box - either 
use your postage or purchase some online 

from usps.com/smallbiz1. 

STEP 3: Go to usps.com/smallbiz1 to 

request a Free Package Pickup. 

STEP 4: Sit back and relax. You just saved 
yourself a trip to the Post Officer 


UNITED STATES 

POSTAL SERVICE. 


‘Available with Express Mail®, Priority Mail® and International 
services. Visit usps.com for terms. Postal carrier Stephen Scully, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

©2007 United States Postal Service. Eagle symbol and logotype 
are registered trademarks of the United States Postal Service. 


2007 WIRED RAVE AWARDS 

CELEBRATING THE PEOPLE CHANGING OUR MINDS 

WIRED honored the winners of the 8th Annual WIRED Rave Awards in April with a reception 
in San Francisco. The awards, celebrating top innovators, investigators, and inventors, 
recognized achievements in 15 categories including business, technology, and television. 
Guests enjoyed a live performance from musical winner Girl Talk. 
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[1 ] The new Volvo C30 [ 2 ] Tim Kring, creator of Heroes and winner of the WIRED Rave Award for television 
with WIRED editor in chief Chris Anderson [3] Craig Newmark, founder of Craigslist, with An'anna Huffington, 
founder of the Huffington Post and winner of the WIRED Renegade Award [4] Chad Hurley and Steve Chen, 
co-founders of YouTube [5] Girl Talk, aka Greg Gillis, winner of the WIRED Rave Award for music [6] Will Wright, 
game designer of The Sims and Spore; Kim Edwards; Clifford Bleszinski, aka CliffyB, creator of Gears of War and 
winner of the WIRED Rave Award for games [7] Guests enjoy Grey Goose martinis. 
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TechCrunch is just the beginning. 
Arrington’s talking about 20 new sites 
by 2009— ana millions in revenue. 


TechCrunch into the media empire he envi¬ 
sions, he knows that he needs someone like 
her to run things. 

Already, he's laying the groundwork for 
a whole stable of clued-in, hard-driving 
news blogs: MusicCrunch, SoftwareCrunch, 
TelecomCrunch. "The goal is to have 15 to 
20 sites 18 months from now," he says. He 
plans to hire popular bloggers and create 
a homepage with the best news from each 
site to draw readers. From there, they could 
drill into each topic in more depth. His aim 
is to become the premier technology news 
site on the Internet, one that goes head-to- 
head with CNET and potentially with other 
technology news sites, including Wired.com. 
Arrington figures he can get by with just a 
few dozen employees. "With 25 to 30 paid 
writers against CNET's huge cost base, they 
won't be able to compete," he says. 


It's a crapshoot, to be sure. But there is 
some precedent for turning a string of blogs 
into a business success. Calacanis sold his 
blog fiefdom two years ago for $25 million. 
And based on pageviews, it's estimated 
that Nick Denton's Gawker Media—which 
includes Gawker, Lifehacker, Valleywag, 
Gizmodo, Wonkette, Defamer, and a half 
dozen other blogs—could fetch more than 
$100 million. 

Arrington is clearly in that league, and 
he's counting on Harde to help him win. "If 
we need to make acquisitions, she can do 
that in her sleep," he says. 

But it's one thing to be an opinionated 
entrepreneur with a platform. It's another 
for Arrington to replicate his investor- 
entrepreneur-journalist model at dozens 
of sister publications. 

Some TechCrunch readers, like Reid Hoff¬ 


man, founder and former CEO of Linkedin, 
believe that Arrington may need to decide 
whether he wants his new blogs to be stocked 
with journalists working from the outside or 
players working from the inside. When you 
combine the two roles, Hoffman says, no one 
knows how to behave around you: Are you a 
journalist or a power broker? 

Arrington says it's a false dilemma. He and 
his new bloggers can straddle this line for¬ 
ever, he says, as long as they disclose their 
conflicts. “I strive to be fair and say only what 
I believe the truth to be. But that's where it 
ends," he wrote last year in an 800-word 
post on his companion blog, CrunchNotes. 
"Human interaction is simply too complex 
to pretend that we are all objective." Like the 
capitalist he is, Arrington trusts the mar¬ 
ket to reward or punish him as it sees fit. If 
readers and advertisers keep coming back— 
so far, so good—what's the problem? And 
if the market shifts, expect to hear it from 
Arrington first. EQ 

Contributing editor fred vogelstein 
(fred_vogelstein@wired.com) wrote 
about Microsoft's bloggers in issue 15.04. 
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Personalizing your computer has never 
been easier. With the HP IQ770 TouchSmart 
PC, you create, control, and communicate - 
all with a touch of a finger. 

> Work and play with ease thanks to the 1.6GHz AMD 
Turion 64 X2 Dual-Core Mobile Technology TL-52 
processor 2 and 2048MB of PC2-4200 DDR2 SDRAM 

> Experience Windows Vista 1 '- 1 Home Premium, the highly 
anticipated operating system featuring intuitive tools and 
impressive graphics 

> Upload, manage, edit, and print photos with HP 
Photosmart Touch software 



> Play, pause, rewind, and record live TV with the 
integrated personal video recorder (PVR) 

> Dazzle your eyes with TV and movies on the high-res, 

19" diagonal BrightView widescreen 

> Bring visuals to life with the NVIDIA GeForce Go 7600 
graphics (256MB dedicated memory, up to 528MB total 
memory as allocated by Windows Vista™) 




Wireless access point and Internet service sold separately. LightScribe creates a monochrome image. LightScribe media required and sold separately. © Copyright 2007 Hewlett-Pad 
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Family organizing just got easier. The touch-screen feature of the new HP Pavilion IQ 770 TouchSmart Computer 
with AMD LIVE!™ Smarter Digital Entertainment lets you handwrite digital notes, update the family calendar with 
ease and leave reminders in a place where everyone will, well, be reminded. Its ease of use and elegant design 
create a digital organizer worth sharing with the whole family. 
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They started as toys for boys—robotic successors to G.l. Joe. They 
morphed into Saturday-morning cartoons and then into hipster 
cubicle mascots.This summer, they star in a $150 million Hollywood 
extravaganza. HowTransformers shaped a generation of geeks. 
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THEIR WAR / OUR WORLD 


Led by Megatron (who now changes Into 
a Jet instead of a gun), the Deceptlcons are 
villainous and power-hungry. 

MEGATRON / Extraterrestrial jet 

STARSCREAM / F-22 Raptor Jet 

BLACKOUT / Sikorsky CH-53 helicopter 

BRAWL / Ml Abrams tank 

BARRICADE / Ford Mustang police cruiser 

FRENZY / Boom box 

BONECRUSHER / Buffalo H minesweeper 
SCORPONOK / Mechanized scorpion 


insformers heroes also hail from 
planet Cybertron. Only a few of the original 
Autobots appear In this summer's film. 

OPTIMUS PRIME / Peterbilt truck 

BUMBLEBEE / Chevrolet Camaro 

JAZZ / Pontiac Solstice 

IRONHIDE / GMC Topklck ^ 

RATCHET / Hummer H2 
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Year > 1984 Affiliation > Deception 
Nonrobot form > Waither P38 
Weapons > Fusion cannon, black hole 
antimatter blaster, energy mace II As 
Deception commander, Megatron can 
change size during transformation, allow¬ 
ing others to wield him during combat. 















Year > 2007 //Affiliation > Autobot 
//Nonrobot form > Peterbilt truck // 
Weapons > Laser rifle // The Autobot 
commander's primary goal is to 
keep Megatron from obtaining the 
AllSpark Cube, which controls 
the life force for all Transformers. 
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Steven Spielberg is the producer. 
Giant, ass-kicking robots are the stars. 

So why are Transformers fans so 
freaked out? Two words: Michael Bay. 
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OR TWO GLORIOUS YEARS, OPTIMUS PRIME 

was America’s hero. He starred in Trans¬ 
formers, a thriftily animated series (cynics 
would call it a half-hour toy commercial) 
that pitted Prime and his army of Autobots 
against the vicious Megatron and his Decep¬ 
tions. On the small screen, these robots 
in disguise were more than cartoons, they 
were towering titanium gods, massive in 
their machine carapaces: tractor trailers, 
cop cars, fighter jets. // In toy form, Trans¬ 
formers combined the tantalizing tactility 
of a Rubik’s Cube with the vroom-vroom 
automotive voyeurism of Hot Wheels. Add a 
touch of Cold War moral clarity and we were hooked. Boys ages 5 to 11—and it was boys—faithfully 
tuned in week after week to watch the saga of these doughty bots, who struck out from their home 
planet, Cybertron, with vague and mixed motives—conquest, freedom, resources, defense—and 
brought their civil war to our planet. We welcomed them as liberators and adopted Prime as our 
mech-daddy. Some quite literally: In 2001, a 30-year-old National Guardsman from Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, legally changed his name to Optimus Prime. “I really latched onto him when I was a kid,” Prime 
said to TV reporters before shipping out to the Middle East in 2003. “My dad passed away and I didn’t 
really have anybody around.” // Then in 1986, the original Prime did something that distinguished 
him from most other cartoon heroes. He died. He died for freedom, for righteousness, and for shelf 
space. In the toy biz, there’s no room for fatherly affection-only next year’s line. The Transform¬ 
ers: The Movie, released in August of that year, was Prime’s swan song. For nearly two decades, 
through various toy lines and dubious toon reboots (a gorilla named Optimus Primal? Please.), the 
sons of Prime waited for Papa Bot. // At last, in July 2004, it was decreed from the throne of Steven)) 




















































“I knew there were Transf ormers fans/’ sighs 
Bay, shaking his shaggy blond power-mane. “I didn’t 
know there were people who’d hunt you down.” 


But among a certain sect of geekdom, 
there's more at stake. Prime practically step- 
parented the latchkey kids of the mid-'80s. 
He was our Allfather at a time when flesh- 
and-blood role models were increasingly 
few and far between: Stallone had begun 
his long sag. Arnold was already more cred¬ 
ible as machine than man. So when Prime 
declared, "One shall stand, one shall fall!" 
in that seismic, tear-down-this-wall timbre 
of his (or, more accurately, voice actor Peter 
Cullen), you believed him. Thus began the 
cyber-outsourcing of masculine heroism, a 
process that would eventually, inextricably, 
link Y chromosome to Xbox. 

"I’VE HEARD SO MANY PEOPLE SAY, 'MICHAEL 

Bay, you've destroyed my childhood,'" says 
the man himself from the cathedra of his 
Santa Monica, California, editing bay. Appro¬ 
priately, Bay is wearing a black Deceptions 


Bay's films are known for catchphrase-gruntlng 
action heroes and spectacular napalm denouements. 

T-shirt. He's aware of his image and, to some 
extent, relishes it. "I knew there were fans," 
he sighs, shaking his shaggy blond power- 
mane. “1 didn't know there were people who'd 
hunt you down. I urge them to watch the 1986 
animated movie, go watch the cartoon. You'll 
want to shoot yourself." 

True, standards for TV animation have 
risen—epochally—since the days of those 
schematic, shakily drawn morality plays, 
and in theaters, we've been fed ever-more- 
smashing CG spectacles. But man-children 
of a certain age look to this Transformers 
movie—by the director's own admission, 
a film designed for 9- to 15-year-olds—for 
more than galvanic summer thrills or sim¬ 
ple nostalgia. They're looking for redemp¬ 
tion, as men. They're going to a kids' movie 
to grow up all over again, to remember just 


Spielberg: There would be a live-action 
remake of Transformers. (Wonder! Joy! 
Blogging!) A year later, another revelation: 
Michael Bay, best known for such Truffaut- 
ian explorations of modern manhood as 
Armageddon and The Rock , would direct. 
(Rage! Spittle! Blogging!) 

A prayer went up across the Internet: 
Please , God, don't let Michael Bay screw 
this up. Debate rocked the virtual halls of 
nerd Thunderdome, aka Ain't It Cool News, 
where Transformers (out July 4) racked 
up more traffic than any other upcoming 
film—no mean feat in the Spidey-infested, 
franchise-fueled summer of'07. "It was as 
if you told them Michael Bay was directing 
Star Wars says Harry Knowles, editor of 
Ain't It Cool News. "I don't get it, because 
the things that Bay does best are make cars 
look cool, make things blow up. He's the best 
exploder in the business." 

So why all the grief over a Bay-battered 
Transformers ? It's a toy. A cartoon. What's 
next? Please don't let Brett Ratner dese¬ 
crate the Care Bears? And aren't ass-kicking 
robots exactly what you'd expect from the 
high priest of high-octane puerility? 
















what Prime pere taught them before giv¬ 
ing up the ghost (and the hallowed Autobot 
Matrix of Leadership) in *86. 

“While a large chunk of people want to see 
giant-robot fights, there's an equally large, 
dedicated group who want to see their child¬ 
hood idols treated like serious characters, 
with real emotional arcs," says John Rogers, 
the original screenwriter for the movie. 'Tor 
every fan wanting to feel like he's 12 again, 
there's another who's outraged that you 
think this is just a movie for 12-year-olds. It's 
not that people don't trust Michael Ray. It's 
that the list of people who would be trusted 
is almost vanishingly small." 

Trust is in short supply for good reason: 
We're tired of seeing our childhood titans 
(Daredevil, Ghost Rider, Catwoman) humbled 
by heedless, ham-fisted directors. “At best, it 
will be a fun summer movie with explosions," 
one 35-year-old Transformers devotee con¬ 
jectured at arecent WonderCon. “But it seems 
like guys in Hollywood... Unless they're really 
reined in, they have to pee all over something 
to make it theirs, like big cats." 



THE MARK OF BAY ON HOLLYWOOD FILMMAKING 

is acrid and highly identifiable. He's more 
jock than geek, a two-for-fiinching type who, 
at 42, is really too old to have any actual 
Transformers nostalgia of his own. What he 
does have, though, is a sensibility—a crass 
and desensitizing one, according to his many 
critics. Bad Boys, Armageddon , and the his¬ 
torically hyperbolic Pearl Harbor— these 
movies, with their tommy-gun jump cuts, 
their nitric, breezily nihilistic momentum, 


their catchphrase-grunting action heroes, 
and their napalm denouements, comprise a 
subgenre known simply as “Michael Bay." 

“It's just a style," Bay says, innocent as 
a killer cyborg lamb. “When Orson Welles 
loaded all those cinematic tricks into one 
movie, they hated him for it." (A more his¬ 
torically accurate connection between the 
two directors might be the fact that one of 
Welles' last performances was as the voice of 
Unicron in The Transformers: The Movie.) 

“Michael Bay" means, among other things, 
car chases. So, as you might expect from a 
Michael Bay movie about robots that turn 
into vehicles, Transformers contains a car 
chase guaranteed to hit fans in then* crumple 
zone. A car chase so smashtacular, he may 
never do another one. 

Watching the scene from Bay's monitors 
(with Bay helpfully replaying the sequences 
he doesn't think you've fully appreciated), 
one can't help but believe him: Down a 
crowded freeway streaks benevolent Bum¬ 
blebee, now a yellow Camaro (muscled up 
from his origins as a VW Beetle). He's carry¬ 
ing our human heroes, teenagers Sam (Shia 
LaBeouf, breakout star of Disturbia and the 
newly annomicedlndiana Jones sequel) and 
Mikaela (Megan Fox, in the role of standard 
Bay hottie) in the backseat. Behind them 
chugs Prime, in roaring-semi mode, fend¬ 
ing off a massive minesweeper called Bone- 
crusher, an evil Decepticon. 

At 90 miles per horn*—and here's where the 
brain begins to record-scratch a bit—Bone- 
crusher transforms into a bipedal robot the 
size of a small building. He then rollerblades 
(there's no other way to describe it) through 
the traffic, effortlessly sweeping unlucky 
commuters out of his path. Prime morphs, 
too, going from hog-nosed Peterbilt to hulk¬ 
ing robot in a headlong flinging of struts and 
panels, digging his big blue clodhoppers into 
the asphalt and reversing course. 

Prime and Bonecmsher collide with molar- 
rattling impact, then tumble vertiginously 
over the concrete lip of the overpass to the 
roadway below, where Prime slams a boxcar¬ 
sized fist into Bonecrusher's jaw. Bonecrush- 
er's face erupts in a skittering, dazzling spray 
of CG shrapnel. Oh, the lack of humanity! 


< 




Bumblebee's transformation from 1974 Chevrolet 
Camaro to towering Autobot was just one part of 
a 14-month-long f/x process that required more 
than 60,000 virtual parts and 34,000 texture maps. 
The project pushed Industrial Light & Magic's 
5,500 rendering processors and 280 terabytes of 
disk storage to max capacity. —Erik Malinowski 
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HOW DOES THIS KIND OF CATASTROPHE HAPPEN? 

With hard work, strict storyboarding, and 
a computing capacity that is measured not 
in megs or gigs, but in assloads. In scenes 
with multiple robots, rendering a single 
frame of film can take up to 38 hours. "Deal¬ 
ing with the moment where the trade-off 
from semi wheels to robot feet happens was 
the most challenging part of the transfor¬ 
mation," recalls Industrial Light & Magic's 
Scott Farrar, who served as visual effects 
supervisor. "It was important to Michael 
that they transform in a believable way." 
(Believability isn't cheap: Production on 




the movie cost $150 million. Still, that's 
about half as much as every other block¬ 
buster out this summer.) 

Then there's the matter of matter. Bay says 
that weight-mass orthodoxy informed the 
decision to make Prime a hog-nosed semi 
instead of the flat-front model from the car¬ 
toon, which, he says, would have yielded only 
23 feet of robot height. (He wanted Prime 
to stand at least 30 feet tall.) He also insists 
that it was these practicalities—and not his 
movie's partnership with Chevy—behind his 
heretical decision to convert cuddly Bum¬ 
blebee into a bitchin' Camaro. Physics also 
informed the decision to make Megatron, 
originally a pistol, into a jet; and Frenzy, the 
beloved Decepticon cassette tape, is now a 
shiny boom box. But other alterations were 
simply Bay's prerogative. Optimus Prime 
nowboasts bright orange choloflames and— 
much to fans' horror—lips. "I'm the direc¬ 
tor. I make my own decisions. I like to paint 


the house green, even when everyone says 
it's got to be white." 

Bay likes to work fast and acknowledges 
a tendency to push his crews to the limit. 
"I've been directing since I was 24.1 don't 
take 'no,' you know? I'm blunt, and some¬ 
times people don't like blunt. But I can run 
a gigantic ship, on 12-hour days, without 
going into overtime." 

Bay can probably afford to pay overtime. 
Thanks to the success of Pearl Harbor, Bay 
has built up so much goodwill with the Pent¬ 
agon that he can call up and order F-16s the 
way the rest of us order hot wings. What's 
more, this movie's theme—"No sacrifice, 
no victory"—certainly must resonate with 
the military mindset right about now. An 
excellent way to keep costs down is to get 
aircraft, tanks, technical advice, locations 
(Edwards Air Force Base, White Sands 
Missle Range), and already-costumed troop 
extras on the cheap. 












Thanks to Pearl Harbor, Bay has built up so 
much goodwill with the Pentagon that he can order 
F-16s the way the rest of us order hot wings. 



Bonecrusher (left) sweeps through traffic as a 
rollerblading biped. Bay (below) calls the shots on set 
at the White Sands Missile Range in New Mexico. 

‘"When Hollywood comes to us for assis¬ 
tance, we see it as an opportunity to inform 
the public about the US military," says Phil 
Strub, the Pentagon's Hollywood liaison. 
"If they want our help, they have to show us 
the script and listen to our suggestions for 
increasing the military realism." Bay puts 
it a little more bluntly: "I think they look at 
it as a recruitment thing." 

In the movie, the Decepticons make their 
first attack in the Middle East, and the war 
comes swiftly home to Anytown, USA. What 
does the Pentagon, or Bay, for that matter, 
think of a story that puts the American mili¬ 
tary in the middle of an alien civil war? Bay 
brushes off any parallels. "Civil war? Well." He 
pauses. "A good movie teases you!" He pauses 
again. "There's a lot of good action here." 

A lot of good product placement, too. In 
addition to Detroit's most-steroidal rides, 
you'll see a transformational cell phone and 
videogame console. Bay notes that he "took 
it up the ass" for product placement on his 
last movie, the box-office bomb The Island. 
(In its bold vision of the future, Aquafina, 
Michelob, and Cadillac featured big— 
though it should be noted that Spielberg, 
Bay's Transformers producer-collaborator, 
pulled the same trick with Minority Report 
and got little guff for it.) But let's be hon¬ 
est with ourselves, purists: Are we really 
going to quibble about endorsements when 
the urtext itself was fired in the kid-vid 
kiln of product placement? "What do you 
want, speeches at the UN?" co-screenwriter 
Roberto Orci asks. "It's Transformers ." 

True. But pimping our childhood ride is 
one thing; pimping our dad is another. With 
bated breath and shaken faith we await the 
return of our Almighty Rig. Because without 
Prime, we're stuck with whiney Spider-Boys, 
metrosexual pirates, and koan-spouting 
kung-fu Christs in designer sunglasses and 
unisex clubwear. Because he died protecting 
us in '86, and nothing's ever been the same 
since. Because these days, the only real men 
left are giant robots. It's moot, of course: 
With or without the sons of Prime, Trans¬ 
formers will do zero-to-bank in four seconds. 
Still, we wonder: When Papa comes truckin' 
home, will we recognize him? HQ 
////////////^^^^ 

scott brown (scott4wired@yahoo 
.com) wrote about The Office in issue 15.04. 
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Year > 2007 //Affiliation > Decepticon //Non¬ 
robot form > Ford Mustang //Weapon > Rocket 
launcher //A Decepticon scout, Barricade tricks 
out his car as a police vehicle in order to meet 
with minimal resistance from humans. 



This summer, Hasbro is lining store shelves 
with hundreds of licensed products, from books and 
, clothing to furniture and sporting goods. Full 
circle for the toys that once launched a TV show. 











Year > 2007 //Affiliation > Autobot //Nonrobot 



form > Hummer H2 emergency vehicle Weapon 
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> Energy cannon //Ratchet performs repair 1 



and maintenance on all Autobots, but he is still 
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occasionally called upon for combat duty. 
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How a few little-known 



SO MANY THINGS WE CHERISHED IN THE 1980S 

sprang from dazzling collaborations 
between two giants. Apple: Steve Jobs and 
Steve Wozniak. Physical fitness: Jane Fonda 
and Olivia Newton-John. Wham!: George 
Michael and Andrew Ridgeley. And for the 
beloved toys called Transformers, you can 
thank Ronald Reagan and George Lucas. Not 
literally, of course. The Gipper and the father 
of Star Wars never actually sat down in a 
room together, downing Mountain Dew and 
brainstorming until Optimus Prime burst 
from their skulls like Athena. Although that 
would have been cool. 

No, what happened was more subtle, but 
it explains why fanboys this summer are 
alternately slobbering over and scoffing at 
Transformers , the first blockbuster film to 
be based on a line of toys. 

It wouldn't have happened without Uncle 
George's deft licensing of the rights to make 
Star Wars dolls or Ronnie's deregulation of 
television advertising to children. And we 


wouldn’t have the movie had toymaker Hasbro 
not become a purveyor of must-have accou¬ 
trements for the hip and happening 13-year- 
old at the dawn of the modern Nerd Era. 

Next time you're in a cubicle farm, take a 
look around. You'll see your Nerf guns and 
your lightsabers, your Spider-Men and your 
Vulcan ideological iconography. But that's 
mostly over in IT. Among the straights—the 
non-Jedi crowd—you'll see Transformers. 
A Constructicon here, a Dinobot there. And 
everyone can sing the theme song. 

That's not by accident. Transformers is a 
movie in2007because of the toy-media indus¬ 
trial complex invented in the 1980s. That's 
when sprawling lines of figures started to be 
marketed as characters in a ready-mixed nar¬ 
rative, making them must-have collectibles. 
This new way to play would be supported by 
ads, yes, but also by entire TV series. And the 
toys would be aimed not just at nerds but at 
everyone. If you are deeply psyched to see 
a live-action Optimus Prime beat up a live- 
action Megatron, you are not necessarily a 
sci-fi dweeb. It simply means that everything 
went exactly according to plan. 

NEW TOYS DON'T COME ALONG VERY OFTEN. 

New ways to play—what people in the busi¬ 
ness call play patterns—are even rarer. In 
1959, Barbie introduced a new play pat¬ 
tern for American girls: a doll that was a 
glamorous woman to be emulated instead 
of an infant or child to be mothered. The 
1964 introduction of G.I. Joe by Hasbro was 
another. As toy historian Gary Gross puts 
it: "Between 1900 and World War II, boys 
played with machines, girls played with 


dolls." Then G.I. Joe arrived, and boys had 
dolls, too. Oh, sorry: "action figures." 

Joe was a 12-inch-tall tough-guy loner 
(scar, beard). The rest of the action-figure 
market was dominated by a company called 
Mego, which made 8-inch-tall versions of 
everyone else. Comics characters. Star Trek 
characters. Apes from the Planet of same. It 
was a consolidation of licensed properties 
that could never happen today. 

In 1976, Mego passed on the Star Wars 
license. Bad move. 

An upstart company called Kenner grabbed 
it. But in the late 1970s, the price of oil was ris¬ 
ing and the toys were made of vinyl—a petro¬ 
leum product. Kenner was afraid it couldn't 
sell enough giant figures, vehicles, and play 
sets (X-wings, TIE fighters, Death Stars), to 
recoup costs. The exact size of the first Star 
Wars toys, according to the book Toy land, 
was determined when Kenner president Ber- 
nie Loomis turned to one of his designers with 
his thumb and index finger about 4 inches 
apart and said, "Luke Skywalker should be 
this big." That made them cheap enough that 
every character, no matter how minor, would 
have a figure. Kids bought them all. 

Meanwhile, G.I. Joe was on life support, 
outgunned and outsold. Hasbro took the 
line in for repairs. "Our whole approach was 
learned from Star Wars says Kirk Bozigian, 
Hasbro's product manager for the revamped 
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G.I. Joe in 1982. The new figures—dozens of 
characters—were highly poseable, stood 3.75 
inches tall, and had gear Darpa would shoot 
a puppy for. And there were bad guys—a vast 
terrorist conspiracy called Cobra. “Kids were 
looking to buy more than one figure ," Bozi- 
giansays. “They wanted the vehicles and play 
sets that encompassed this whole world." 

Hasbro had figured out what worked: lots 
of characters with an easy-to-follow back- 
story. For the introduction of Transformers 
in 1984, Hasbro used the same approach. It 
bought brand rights from several Japanese 
companies that made relatively generic toys 
with one real novelty: They unfolded from 
familiar vehicles into robot action figures. 

The company knew that kids (and nerds) 
are fanatic completists. It's the baseball card 



Hasbro organized the robots into a 

narrative: Autobots fighting Decepticons. 
It was an intricate (if cliched) epic. 


model—or maybe, retrospectively, the Poke- 
mon effect. “You gotta have the whole series," 
Bozigian says. “We were appealing to the kids' 
acquisitiveness—the more I get, the cooler I 
am. You know, he who dies with the most toys 
wins. That was our marketing philosophy 
for boys' action." To make every toy a must- 
have, Hasbro organized the robots into a nar¬ 
rative: Autobot heroes fighting Decepticon 
villains. Each box came with a description of 
the character—this isn't just a robot who is 
also a Walther P38. This is Megatron, villain¬ 
ous mastermind of the evil Decepticons. As 
it had with G.I. Joe, Hasbro was selling a far- 
reaching, intricate (if cliched) epic. 

More than that, though, Transformers 
let boys play with dolls and machines at the 
same time. Transformable toys were new to 
American kids—vehicles, action figures, and 
puzzles all in one. Bozigian's team had lucked 
into a new play pattern. Something about 
that degree of control over the toy, about an 
object that became another object, made it 
irresistible. An Autobot like Jazz (a Porsche) 
managed to be both Michael Knight and KITT. 
Except in this case, Michael Knight was a giant 
robot instead of David Hasselhoff. Yet another 
improvement. In the first year. Transformers 
made $100 million. Within eight years, the 
line generated $1 billion in sales—$333 mil¬ 
lion in 1985 alone, more than a quarter of 
Hasbro's entire revenue that year. 

Still, sales wouldn't have spiked without 
the power of a fully operational battle station: 
television. For years, broadcasting-industry 
guidelines and the Federal Communications 
Commission prohibited the toy industry from 
making television shows about its products. 
In 1983, the rules changed. Beginning with 
Mattel's He-Man and the Masters of the Uni¬ 
verse, toymakers could reap benefits from 
TV shows starring their characters. He-Man, 
the TV show, helped to sell 125 million action 
figures by fall 1985. It was the exact reverse of 
the Mego model—from now on, toys would 
lead to TV. And, eventually, movies. 

Transformers lived in the interregnum— 
the quiet period between the beeps of Simon 
and the arrival of Nintendo—and no toy since 
has duplicated their success. It's morning in 
America any time Transformers are back, 
but the decade they came from feels like a 
galaxy far, far away. HQ 
////////////^^^^ 

CHRIS SUELLENTROP (chris 
.suellentrop@gmail.com) wrote 
about cyberterrorism in issue 14.10. 

















Year > 1982 //Nonrobot form > Fighter jet 
Weapons > Long-range missiles, laser can¬ 
non, machine guns//Produced by Takatoku 
Toys for the Super Dimension Fortress Macross 
anime series, the Valkyrie VF-1A can trans¬ 
form into three different combat modes: 
Fighter, Gerwalk, and Battroid (shown here). 


















For an analysis of the impact of Transformers 
on modern robotics, go to wired.com/extras. 


In the early ’80s, Hasbro execs went looking for 
a new toy line for boys. They found the answer 
in Japan: transforming robots and manga-inspired 
action figures. Transformers were born. 


Year > 1981 Features > Strength,rocket 
pack A late 1950s manga character, Gigan- 
tor doesn't transform, but he inspired a gen- 
eration of would-be engineers as the perfect 
giant robot. Since his inception, he has figured 
in numerous TV series, comics, and toy lines. 
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Legendary venture capitalist Tom Perkins wanted a new 
boat. So he built the Maltese Falcon, the biggest, riskiest, most 
technologically advanced sailing machine in the world. 

BY DAVID A. KAPLAN 
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SOME LIKE IT YACHT 

Clockwise from top left: 
The high tech sailing 
command center on the 
bridge of the Maltese 
Falcorr, the rotating main 
mast, which drops down 
through a huge glass- 
ceilinged atrium; the aft 
area of the main deck 
(note the indoor-outdoor 
bar in the background); 
the Falcon cruising 
under power with its 
sails furled inside the 
hollow masts. 
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T om PERKINS HAD DONE IT ALL. 

He'd made a fortune, conquered 
Silicon Valley, even been Danielle 
Steel's fifth husband for a time. His 
venture capital firm, Kleiner Perkins 
Canfield & Byers, was an early backer of Genentech, Netscape, and 
Google. But when he turned 70 a few years ago, Perkins decided to 
do something even grander and a bit crazier: He would build the 
biggest, riskiest, fastest, most technologically advanced, single¬ 
hulled sailing megayacht in the world. The 289-foot Maltese Falcon, 
launched in spring 2006, is that engineering dream come to life. 

There's no official definition of a megayacht, but everyone agrees 
they're longer than 250 feet and tend to be triumphs of excess, with 
opulent staterooms, stainless steel and leather galore, plasma TVs— 
even their own speedboats and jet skis. To accommodate these toys, 
allmegayachts usedtobe powerboats, forthe simple reason that sail¬ 
boats must be reasonably svelte. But Perkins insisted on sail power— 
and refused to compromise on speed or lavish appointments. The 
solution was to go long, since (other things being equal) the longer 
the hull, the faster a sailboat can go. The result is the perfect blend 
of ego and utility, a $130 million wonder that represents the most 
daring advance in sailing technology in 150 years. 

If the 1,367-ton Falcon were anchored in New York Harbor, its masts 
would nearly reach the tablet in the arm of the Statue of Liberty. 
The exterior has teak decks, a varnished cap rail, and exquisitely fin¬ 
ished surfaces—all attributes of a classic ship—yet the overall look 
is sleek, metallic, and ultramodern, almost foreboding. When Darth 
Vader builds his own intergalactic yacht, it will look like this. 

Under sail, the square-rigged Falcon evokes the magnificent 
clipper ships that raced across the oceans in the late 19th century. 



But Perkins' creation is more New Old Thing than mere tribute to 
the past. The heart of the boat's technology is a novel rigging sys¬ 
tem called the DynaRig, designed by Dutch naval architect Gerald 
Dijkstra and based on a half-century-old German concept. The 
genius—and risk—of the DynaRig is its use of freestanding masts 
that rotate to adjust sail trim and tack the boat. There are practi¬ 
cally no external ropes or wires, no traditional rigging of any sort 
to brace the spars or control the nearly 26,000 square feet of sail. 
The 15 sails deploy at the push of a button, rolling out from inside 
each hollow mast along recessed tracks on stationary horizontal 
yardarms. When Dijkstra's drawings first came in, the CEO of Perini 
Navi, the Italian company that built the ship, muttered, "Whatever 
that is, it's not going to sail." Fellow megayacht owner and media 
tycoon Rupert Murdoch looked at them and asked Perkins, "Is it 
going to look so frightening that people won't go on the boat?" 

Murdoch isn't easily intimidated. But three towering 192-foot 
masts—unsupported by the usual fore and aft stays and shrouds 
on the sides—would scare the Top-Siders off even Columbus or 
Magellan. Each mast is secured to the hull by two huge steel bear¬ 
ings. The three assemblies—mast, bearings, motors, and fittings- 
each weigh well over 30 tons. 

That's a lot of material twisting 
and bending overhead in a gale. 

The key is carbon fiber. It's excep¬ 
tionally strong and light, and it 
doesn't fatigue like metal, allow¬ 
ing the mast walls to be remark¬ 
ably thin. Near the deck, where 
they're subject to the greatest 
loads, the walls measure just 
5 inches thick. Toward the top, 
they taper to half an inch—no 
thicker than sturdy cardboard. 

To measure the stress on the 
masts, a fiber-optic network 
is embedded in the layers of 
carbon-fiber laminate. These 
0.01-inch-diameter cables contain sensors that relay real-time 
data about the structural health of the masts to a graphic display 
on the bridge. If the forces on them become too severe—masts can 
snap, and on a vessel this size, the results might be catastrophic— 
Perkins can dump wind out of the sails or reduce sail area. 

Dozens of microprocessors, connected by 131,000 feet of hidden 
cable and wire, automate the operation, allowing Perkins and his 
crew to control the boat nearly effortlessly. Seventy-five sealed 
motors, 60 for unfurling and 15 for furling, are used to manage 
the sails. They are synchronized by computer, but the skipper still 
needs to implement each step: Perkins insisted that electronics not 
govern the whole process. The vessel would not be sailed by com¬ 
puter. "No way Bill Gates is controlling my boat," he likes to crack. 
"I don't ever want to have to press Control-Alt-Delete to restart, 
to make my boat go." 

///////////////////^^^^^ 

david a. kaplan (david.kaplan@newsweek.com ), a senior 
editor at Newsweek, is the author of Mine's Bigger: Tom Perkins 
and the Making of the Greatest Sailing Machine Ever Built 
(,July 2007), from which this article is adapted. 
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Seeing 
the plans, 
Rupert 
Murdoch 
asked, 
“Is it going 
to look so 
frightening 
that people 
won’t go 
on the 
boat?” 
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IN 1765, 

A 22-YEAR-OLD BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER NAMED JAMES RENNELL SET 


out to map the entire Indian subcontinent. Traveling with a small party 
of soldiers, he used the advanced technologies of the day: a compass and 
a distance-measuring wheel called a perambulator. During the six-year 
journey, one soldier was killed by a tiger, five were mauled by a leopard, 
and Rennell was wounded in an attack by angry locals. He survived, and 
his detailed maps and atlas, published in the 1780s, defined British under¬ 
standing of India for generations. Years later, a British geographer wrote 
that, to Rennell, “blanks on the map of the world were eyesores.” • More 
than two centuries later, within the decidedly safer confines of Building 45 
on Google's Mountain View, Califor¬ 


nia, campus, John Hanke clicks the 
3-foot image of Earth projected on 
his office wall and spins it around to 
India. Hanke, the director of Google 
Earth and Google Maps, zooms in 
for a closer look at Bangalore. At 
first, the city appeared in Google 


Discovering 
the New World 

7 glimpses into 
the hyperlocal 
future. 


Earth as little more than a hi-res 
satellite photo. “Bangalore wasn't 
mapped on Google’s products,” he 
says, “and it really wasn't very well 
mapped, period.” • Now, however, 
hundreds of small icons pop up on 
the screen. Pointing at one brings 
up a text bubble identifying a loca¬ 
tion of interest: a university, a race¬ 
track, a library. An icon hovering over 
the Karnataka High Court calls up a 
photo of its bright red exterior and 
a link to an account of its long, dis¬ 
tinguished history. Another, atop 
M. Chinnaswamy Stadium, links to 
a Wikipedia entry about the legend¬ 
ary cricket matches played there. “As 
you can see, it’s very well mapped 
now,” Hanke says, pulling up a photo 
of a Hindu temple. • The annota¬ 
tions weren’t created by Google, 
nor by some official mapping agency. 
Instead, they are the products of a 
volunteer army of amateur carto¬ 
graphers. “It didn’t take sophisticated 
software,” Hanke says. “What it took 
was a substrate—the satellite imag¬ 
ery of Earth—in an accessible form 
and a simple authoring language for 
people to create and share stuff. Once 
that software existed, the urge to 
describe and annotate just took off.” 


The Internet 
of Things 

What if you could walk down an unfamiliar 
street use your camera phone to take 
a picture of a building, and instantly know 
everything about it, from the architect 
to the list of tenants. The technology 
to make common objects clickable, like 
hyperlinked words on a Web site, is 
available today in the form of 2-D 
barcodes. These digital tags look like 
empty crossword puzzles. Users create 
them online, print them out, and paste 
them around the city. Then anyone with a 
phonecam can "click" on them. A program 
on the phone decodes the pattern and 
redirects the curious pedestrian to a Web 
page. One project, called Smartpox, is 
using these barcodes to build online 
communities that center around, for 
example, scavenger hunts and restaurant 
reviews. Members slap a barcode on a 
given establishment, and in-the-know 
passersby can get the dirt on its creme 
anglaise. At Semapedia.com, you can 
drop in any Wikipedia URL to instantly 
generate a 2-D barcode pointing to the 



A career in cartography used to be the pre¬ 
rogative of well-funded adventurers—men 
like Rennell or Lewis and Clark—with full 
government backup. Even after the advent 
of commercial satellite and aerial photog¬ 
raphy, the ability to make maps remained 
largely in the hands of specialists. Now, 
suddenly, mapmaking power is within the 
grasp of a 12-year-old. In the past two years, 
map providers like Google, Microsoft, and 
Yahoo have created tools that let anyone 
with an Internet connection layer their own 
geographic obsessions on top of ever-more- 
detailed road maps and satellite images. A 
host of collaborative annotation projects 
have appeared—not to mention tens of thou¬ 
sands of personal map mashups—that plot 
text, links, data, and even sounds onto every 
available blank space on the digital globe. 
If s become a sprawling, networked atlas— 
a "geoweb” that's expanding so quickly its 
outer edges are impossible to pin down. 

There are the narrowly focused maps, 
like hidden mountain-biking trails, local 
restaurant favorites, and annotated travel 
guides. Then there are the more elaborate 
efforts, all of which "give people the power 
to create their own ground truth,” says 
Mike Liebhold, a senior researcher spe¬ 
cializing in geospatial technology at Sili¬ 
con Valley's Institute for the Future. When 
a large fire broke out in Georgia in April, a 
resident quickly built a regularly updated 
map showing the burn areas. In Indonesia, 
for which Google still has no underlying road 
map, someone is tracing routes over satel¬ 
lite photos to create his own. The US Holo¬ 
caust Memorial Museum recently released 
an annotated layer in Google Earth that dis¬ 
plays the Darfur genocide in horrifying geo¬ 
graphic detail, showing burned villages and 
linking to photos and videos. 

Whether it's citizens appearing at local 
zoning-board meetings with elaborate 
Google Earth presentations or the Air Force 
using the app to reach victims during Hur¬ 
ricane Katrina, the new mapmaking is about 
much more than spotting your house in a 
satellite photo. "This is about individuals 
as local observers, creating their own map 
data,” says Michael Goodchild, a professor 
of geography at UC Santa Barbara. "It's 
6 billion pairs of eyes.” 
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Since its launch in 2005, Google j * , 
Earth has been downloaded : v 
more than 250 million times. 


THE IDEA 

OF PROVIDING DIGITAL MAPS FOR THE MASSES IS NOT NEW. XEROX PARC 

launched its first online mapping application a year before Netscape pro¬ 
duced its first browser in the early ’90s, and online driving directions 
of varying reliability have been ubiquitous for nearly a decade. Google 


released the first version of Google 
Maps in January 2005, followed 
by the more intricate 3-D world 
of Google Earth five months later. 
(Those two applications—along with 
Google Maps for Mobile, which calls 
up maps and local search results on 
mobile devices—are overlapping 
views of the same underlying data.) • 
At first, the data all flowed one way, 
from the mapper to the user. But Paul 
Rademacher, a DreamWorks Ani¬ 
mation programmer, changed that 
when he invented the map mashup. 
In the fall of 2004 he was looking 
for an apartment in the Bay Area. 
Driving the streets with a pile of 
craigslist ads and pages of maps bal¬ 
anced onhis lap, he thought, “Wouldn’t 



Traffic Tracker 

When a gasoline tanker crash destroyed 
a freeway overpass near San Francisco 
this spring, Seattle-based Inrix knew right 
away that something big had gone down. 
The company scooped the news choppers 
because its Smart Dust Network, analyzing 
data from more than 625,000 commercial 
vehicles and 13,000 road sensors, saw the 
chaos unfold. Currently, coverage is limited. 
But in the future, personal GPS systems 
will likely know the location of each stitch 
of gridlock, thanks to communication with 



it be better to have one map with all the list¬ 
ings on it?” When Google released the first 
version of Google Maps a couple of months 
later, Rademacher took a close look at the 
source code, written in JavaScript. 

Eight weeks later, he had a demo that 
linked craigslist housing ads to pins he'd 
added to a Google map. One Thursday night, 
he posted a link to the demo on craigslist, 
and by the next day thousands of people had 
already taken it for a spin. “I had no idea how 
big it would be,” he says. "I just wanted to 
write something that was useful.” 

Rademacher's HousingMaps was an even 
bigger hit inside Google. The company hired 
him and opened up the Google Maps code 
so anyone could work with it. Microsoft and 
Yahoo followed suit, and before long the 
Web was awash in map mashups. 

“Someday, there will be the Paul Rade¬ 
macher statue in front of the Googleplex,” 
says Greg Sterling, an analyst at Sterling 
Market Intelligence. Today, the number of 
mashed-up Google Maps exceeds 50,000. 
(Google Maps itself is now the second-most- 
trafficked mapping site, after MapQuest.) 
Practically overnight, new companies were 
formed to meet the demand for Web sites 
and software tools to help people create 
and distribute their maps. Platial features 
thousands of user-generated maps of favor¬ 
ite bookstores, bar crawls, and road trips. 
Panoramio lets users peg their personal 
photos to Google maps, and it has already 
logged more than a million pics. 

This April, Google launched its own 
mashup software, My Maps, which allows 
users to personalize their Google maps by 
attaching images, text, and video. They can 
either save them privately or publish them 
for strangers to find. My Maps wasn't revo¬ 
lutionary: Microsoft added a similar fea¬ 
ture to Live Search Maps back in 2005, and 
Yahoo-owned Flickr allows users to geo-tag 
photos. The difference was that Google also 
announced plans to add another dimension 
to the mapping universe by making the 
entire geoweb—not just Google Maps— 
searchable. “We are approaching it as a 
problem that's not unlike page rank and the 
Web,” Hanke says. “Now that you've got a 
lot of stuff out there, it will become impor¬ 
tant to sift the wheat from the chaff.” 
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BUILDING 45 

CAN BE FOUND IN GOOGLE EARTH JUST SOUTHEAST OF THE COMPANY’S 

main campus. (Employees put a 3-D rendering of the building at the 
proper coordinates. Look for the bland box with blue siding and a 
pyramid-topped column over the entrance.) When I visited the real thing, 
there was nothing to signal that this was the headquarters of a carto¬ 
graphic revolution except a few plastic globes and the occasional map 
pinned to a cubical wall. But make no mistake: On the second floor, Hanke, 
40, and his engineers are laying the groundwork for just that. In Mountain 
View and at companion offices in New York, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Sao 
Paulo, Sydney, and Zurich, they take terabytes of raw satellite imagery, 
aerial photography, and road map data that Google buys from commercial 
providers, stitch them together, then send them back out as the base maps 
for Google Earth and Google Maps. • Hanke grewup in Cross Plains, Texas, a 
town of just over 1,000 people, about 
120 miles southwest of Fort Worth. 

Google Earth’s satellite view of Cross 
Plains reveals a compact grid of two 
dozen streets surrounded by open 
farmland. “There was a blinking red 
light and a Dairy Queen and a few 
stores downtown,” Hanke recalls. 

“Like a lot of other kids, I wanted to 
see what else was out there.” After 
college, he spent four years working 
in Washington, DC, and in Burma on 
what he will describe only as “for¬ 
eign policy type of stuff” for the US 
government before eventually join¬ 
ing a videogame startup. • In 2001, 

Hanke cofounded a company named 
Keyhole. Inspired in part by the Neal 
Stephenson novel Snow Crash —the 
protagonist uses a software program 
called Earth, created by the “Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Corporation” and 
containing “a perfectly detailed ren¬ 
dition of Planet Earth”—Hanke and 
a collection of programmers used 
their game design experience to cre¬ 
ate an online 3-D globe by stream¬ 
ing in commercial satellite images 
stored on the Keyhole servers. They 
called it Earth Viewer. • In 2003, 
echoing the Snow Crash plot, Hanke 
signed a deal with the government 
venture arm In-Q-Tel (partially 
funded by the CIA) that put Earth 
Viewer in the hands of the National 
Geospatial-Intelligence Agency, 
the department that handles maps 
and satellite imagery for US mili¬ 
tary and intelligence units, and 
which remains one of Google Earth’s 
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The New World 

Pinpointed 
Photography 

Organizing vacation pics would be so 
much easier if you could remember exactly 
where you took each one. The Ricoh 500SE 
can help: This 8-megapixel digicam comes 
with a built-in GPS receiver that notes 
longitude and latitude in the file every time 
you fire up the shutter. (Programs like 
Google Maps can decode them.) Not ready 
to drop $1,100? Try a lower-tech work¬ 
around: Follow your photos with snap¬ 
shots of the readout from a cheap GPS unit 
and type in the coordinates later as tags 
on Flickr. As GPS becomes more of a must- 
have feature, you'll see this kind of kung 
fu embedded in all your gadgets. Imag¬ 
ine checking your computer to see exactly 
where you left your glasses. 



largest customers. "At the time, what was 
on the globe was fairly lo-res, widely avail¬ 
able commercial imagery,” says Gregg Black, 
director of the agency’s eGeoint Management 
Office. “But immediately we said, ‘Wow, this is 
going to be powerful.’ ” Black loved how easy 
it was to use. ‘We could do these mashups and 
expose existing legacy data sources”—intel¬ 
ligence data overlaid on the latest hi-res sat¬ 
ellite imagery— 1 “in a matter of hours, rather 
than weeks, months, or years.” 

Among civilians, Earth Viewer became a 
cult hit. People delighted in tilting the planet 
in all directions and zooming down to their 
homes. Particularly popular was a feature 
allowing users to mark and save locations. 
The original idea, Hanke says, “was that if I 
wanted to meet you at the Stanford game, I 
would be able to find a spot outside the sta¬ 
dium.” But enthusiasts began finding and 
marking oddities like planes in mid flight and 
blurred-out military installations. To take 
advantage of the phenomenon, the company 
created a descriptive language called keyhole 
markup language, or KML, which lets anyone 
annotate maps, not only with their own place 
markers but also with lines, icons, and three- 
dimensional shapes. Users could save their 
annotations as KML files, which anyone could 
then open as a layer in Earth Viewer. 

In 2004, not long after Sergey Brin down¬ 
loaded a copy of Earth Viewer and inter¬ 
rupted a Google meeting to “fly” to the house 
of each executive in the room, the company 
bought Keyhole for an undisclosed amount, 
renamed it Google Earth, and moved Hanke’s 
team into Building 45. 
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SINCE GOOGLE 


RELAUNCHED THE SOFTWARE IN JUNE 2005, THE STAND-ALONE GOOGLE 

Earth program has been downloaded more than 250 million times. The 
program’s seamless zoom-in feature has become ubiquitous on television 
news shows. And there are dedicated sites—such as Google Sightseeing 
and Virtual Globetrotting—built for scouring and saving odd and inter¬ 
esting finds from not only Google Earth but also competing 3-D globes 
like NASA’s World Wind and Microsoft’s Live Search Maps. Scientists, 
students, and government agencies use Google Earth layers to display 
their data to the public—the migration of a tagged whale shark in the 
Atlantic, say, or the latest earthquake activity in the Hayward fault zone. 
Google provides extras, like photographs from National Geographic and 
restaurant reviews from Yelp. Or you can turn on third-party layers that 
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monitor commercial US planes in flight or that 
mark the world's best surf spots, complete 
with webcam video. 'It's always been the case 
that maps have value because they show one 
subset of data and hide the rest/' says David 
Weinberger, author of Everything Is Miscella¬ 
neous, a new book about the value of disorder 
in the information age. Given the infinite data 
that can be layered into Google Earth, how¬ 
ever, we can now "include eveiything, then 
sort and draw the maps on the fly." 

In the midst of all this cacophony, Google 
is discovering that a smart, effective search 
engine is once again the key. Google Earth 
and Google Maps have long had search boxes, 
but you couldn't find much. Typing in "pizza 
New York," for example, brought up links to 
sites that Google itself had generated, usu¬ 
ally by buying up Yellow Pages listings or 
crawling the Web for pizza mentions that 
had New York addresses. 

But with the launch of My Maps, Google is 
anchoring its new search strategy to KML. 
The company is indexing all KML files on 
the Web—it has cataloged several million 
so far—and is working with the Open Geo¬ 
spatial Consortium to make KML the stan¬ 
dard. "Right now, Google Maps is mostly 
about searching for businesses," says Jessica 
Lee, a Google product manager. "But what 
we don't have is the sort of niche, long-tail 
content. We don't know where all the endan¬ 
gered species or the pandas in China live, or 
where the best places to go bird-watching 
are. By providing the tools, we can let other 
people create it." 

The underlying digital imagery, mean¬ 
while, is constantly reflecting more of the real 
world. In late May, Google announced Street 
View, an ambitious project that incorporates 
street-level photography into Google Maps 
for the San Francisco Bay Area, New York, Las 
Vegas, Denver, and Miami. (Microsoft's map¬ 
ping products already contained street-level 
photographs for a few cities.) It's not hard to 
imagine a cell phone that pinpoints your loca¬ 
tion and then shows you a digital version of 
the city block in front of you, just as you see it, 
but annotated with all of the geoweb's infor¬ 
mation you need to find nearby a store, office, 
or restaurant. In essence, as Mike Liebhold 
at the Institute for the Future puts it, "you'll 
be able to click on the real world." 


ONLINE MAPS 

ARE CLEARLY NO LONGER JUST USEFUL TOYS FOR FINDING YOUR WAY 

to the stadium. During Hurricane Katrina, the Air Force used Google Earth 
to map out hundreds of rooftop rescues in New Orleans. Later, though, a 
user noticed that some of Google’s satellite images of the city had been 
replaced with ones that predated Katrina. After reading press reports, 
congressmember Brad Miller (D-North Carolina) wrote to CEO Eric Schmidt 
complaining that the company “appears to be doing the victims of Hurricane 
Katrina a great injustice by airbrushing history.” Google quickly replaced 
the images—which it said had been added automatically because their 
resolution was higher—with post-storm satellite photos. • “It was a sur¬ 
prise,” says Chikai Ohazama, a Keyhole founder who now manages Google’s 
constant updating of satellite and road map data. The incident, he says, 
“has definitely given me an appreciation that the database has become so 
much a part of people’s lives.” • And part of people’s politics. Countries 
like Morocco and Bahrain have tried to block Google Earth, only to have 
residents smuggle in PDF files of the data. The BBC recently reported that 
Iraqi residents have been using the software to plot escape routes that avoid 
insurgent hot spots. And Hanke’s team was accused of censorship when it 
swapped in alternate imagery of Basra after Britain said insurgents were 
using Google Earth to target its soldiers. • Censorship is only one part of 
a broader issue: Who controls the maps we use, and how much can we 
trust them? “Mapping has always been a tool of dominance,” says Michael 
Goodchild, the UC Santa Barbara geographer. “There is no such thing as 
an objective map.” It’s no coincidence, he says, that the last golden age of 
mapmaking was the colonial era, when cartographers were dispatched to 
catalog western Europe’s conquests around the world. James Rennell’s 
maps weren’t just an effort to understand India; they were a means to show, 
as he once said, “the advantages that maybe derived from our territorial 

acquisitions.” • Today the power still 
lies in the hands of the mapmakers. 
The only difference is that we’re all 
mapmakers now, which means geog¬ 
raphy has entered the complex free- 
for-all of the information age, where 
ever-more-sophisticated technology 
is better able to reflect the world’s 
rich, chaotic complexity. “Once you 
express location in human terms, 
you get multiple places with the 
same name, or political issues over 
where boundaries are, or local dif¬ 
ferences,” says David Weinberger. 
“As soon as you leave the latitude/ 
longitude substrate, you get lost in 
the ambiguous jumble of meaning. 
It’s as close to Babel as we get.” DS 
//////////////////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor evan ratliff 
(www.atavistic.org) wrote about the 
search for killer viruses in issue 15.05. 
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The New World 

Going Off 
the Grid 

For smartcard-carrying citizens of the 
21st century, leaving home without an 
RFID-safe wallet is the equivalent of 
wearing a T-shirt with your Social Security 
number silk-screened on it. That's why, 
about a year ago, Difrwear began offer¬ 
ing billfolds with a built-in mesh Faraday 
cage to block RFID scanners. (Think of 
it as a tinfoil hat for your bank account.) 

In a completely wired world, radio-proof 
accessories, buildings, and even entire 
neighborhoods will serve as disconnected 
oases, the only ways to go offline. 
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Dispatches From the 
Hyperlocal Future 

That's hyper as in 


inked and locales in 
ocation. It's a new 
kind of city in which 
you're never out 
of touch and never, 
ever out of options. 


by Bruce Sterling 


Illustrations by David Lu 
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07.10.2017 


WASHINGTON, DC 


I FINALLY DUMPED MY LAST LAPTOP TODAY. 

That big LCD. The full-size keyboard. Like a ball 
and chain, brother! • From now on, Harvey Feldspar's Geoblog (www 
.harveyfeldspar.com) will emerge from a gizmo the size and shape of a 
Moleskine notebook. My new Sensicast-Tranzeo 3000 is everything palm¬ 
tops and cell phones have been struggling to become. I can already feel this 
device completely changing my life. And a wireless consortium pays me to 
promote it! You should buy one right now. See that handy link there? Did 
I mention the free shipping? This mobile is so location-aware, it can ship 
itself! • I'm dictating this entry—thank heaven for voice recognition—from 
the passenger seat of a Hyundai GPS-King careering along the Beltway. I 
downloaded a cool plug-in to block out the gas-food-lodging ads that hit 
my screen a quarter mile before each exit, so I'm free to concentrate. What 
do I care about lodging anyway? The 
best thing about being a top-tier geo¬ 
blogger is that everyone knows where 
you are. When the buddy list tells folks 
you're in town, they ping to offer you 
dinner and invite you to sleep on the 
couch. They're my homies in a world 
where the entire planet is home. I love 
all you guys! (Shout-out to my driver, 

Leo, who's putting me up tonight. And 
his wife: You haven't met me yet, Sue, 
but thanks.) • So what am I doing here 
in DC? I just finished testifying before 
Congress about the fast-gathering 
passport brouhaha. I even rented a 
suit for the occasion. (And get this: To 
return it, all I have to do is drop it off at 
a dry cleaner—transmitters sewn into 
the hems will tell FedEx where to send 
it and how to bill me.) I gently opined 
to the glum congressional commit¬ 
tee that sealing borders in a world of 
location-aware technology is a futile 
effort doomed to an ignominious 
defeat. Yes sir, just like digital rights 
management! • Too bad none of the 
assembled officials could remember 
digital rights management. But that 
makes sense. Another 10 years and 
nobody will remember passports, 
either. I leaned into the microphone 
to deliver the money line. “Hyper¬ 
locality is transforming our lives at 
every scale: bodyware, roomware, 
streetware, cityware, nationware, and 
globalware. From nano to astro!" • 

You see, the difference between the 
old-fashioned semantic Web and the 
new hyperlocal Web—that's hyper as 
in linked, and local as in location— 


is that the databases of the new Web are 
stuffed with geographic coordinates. Real 
positions. Real distances. So the bodyware 
I carry in my pockets and travel bag broad¬ 
casts its location to any device within ear¬ 
shot. (Of course, the RFID chips embedded 
in everything help the manufacturer get it 
out the door, but I programmed my own tags 
so I can't lose anything.) Roomware—that's 
houseware to you troglodytes who still live 
in houses—is the stuff that runs a hotel room. 
You know, the remotes that control temper¬ 
ature and unlock the liquor cabinet, plus the 
window overlay that displays the weather 
forecast and traffic conditions. Streetware 
is my mobile's navigator, plus social tags, ad 
filters, and all those black-and-white barcode 
blotches painted on walls like graffiti. City- 
ware is the next scale up. That's how the local 
government monitors traffic, chases down 
leaky water mains, and keeps tourists on the 
straight and narrow. Stateware, nationware, 
globalware—you get the idea. 

Ever since the birth of the Internet, there's 
been a conflict between networks and hierar¬ 
chies. The hyperlocal Web takes that struggle 
to the streets, literally. The politicians walk 
'em, but I blog, tag, and search 'em. And that's 
why Congress is interested in me, the “nano 
to astro" guy. I posted that slogan on my 
trend-spotter blog one fine, drunken eve¬ 
ning when my brain was exploding from an 
overdose of geotagged social broadcast¬ 
ing. My fabulous turn of phrase struck some 
major public nerve. I got a zillion links. Sud¬ 
denly I was an early-adapter webceleb in the 
hyperlocal biz. 

Meanwhile, gray-haired representatives 
are wigging out over the hordes of Ameri¬ 
cans who blithely abandon their passports to travel the world with European mobiles. 
The Europeans let you do that. They understand that their hopelessly crufty nationware 
only impedes the flow of ever-stronger euros. Nobody wants to deal with nationware, not 
even in an emergency. It's not granular enough, fast enough, close enough to the ground. 
If you lose everything you own in a flood or hurricane, who are you going to call—the 
federal bureaucracy?! Amazon.com, Google, Ikea, and Wal-Mart can deliver anything, 
anywhere, while the Feds are still stenciling their crates of surplus cheese. 

It's not about who salutes, folks. It's about who delivers. Remember that. I said it first. 
You can link to me. 

Anyway, fact is, a passport is redundant—even if it's crammed full of RFID chips that 
howl your ID to every passing parking meter. The US should do what the Japanese do: 
track every foreigner's mobile. If he does anything freaky, jump on him. 

“But Mr. Feldspar, suppose this international criminal doesn't carry a mobile?" 
demanded representative Chuck Kingston (R-Alabama). It would have been rude to 
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The New World 

Where Are 
They Now? 

It's the most common question during 
cell phone conversations: "Where you 
at, dawg?" Those queries will soon be 
obsolete. Helio's Buddy Beacon allows 
you to locate other u don't-call-it-a-phone" 
users on MapQuest by glancing down 
at your screen. Expect additional carriers 
to join in as GPS spreads to more and 
more mobile phones. Like Loopt, available 
on Boost Mobile, which helps you find 
your pals on a map. Beneath your own 
location you can post a note like "(9 work 
late" or "happy hour!" As Mark Jacobstein 
of Loopt points out, "There isn't anyone 
who doesn't have someone who would 
like to know where they are." Creepy. 
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point out the obvious. So I didn't. But look, 
just between you and me: Anybody with¬ 
out a mobile is not any kind of danger to 
society. He's a pitiful derelict. Because he's 
got no phone. Duh. 

He also has no email, voicemail, pager, chat 
client, or gaming platform. And probably 
no maps, guidebooks, Web browser, video 
player, music player, or radio. No transit tick¬ 
ets, payment system, biometric ID, environ¬ 
mental safety sensor, or Breathalyzer. No 
alarm clock, camera, laser scanner, navigator, 
pedometer, flashlight, remote control, or hi- 
def projector. No house key, office key, car key 
... Are you still with me? If you don't have a 
mobile, the modern world is a seething jungle 
crisscrossed by electric fences crowned with 
barbed wire. A guy without a mobile is beyond 
derelict. He's a nonperson. 

I didn't say any of that to the politicians. 
They don't want to be taught things by 
bloggers in public. They consider it an act 
of enmity. 

Since you're reading this, you're obviously 
of a more productive frame of mind. It's you, 
dear crowdsourced read-writer, who truly 
represents the golden democratic promise 
of the hyperlocal future. And I know exactly 
where you are. 
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The New World 

Forget Your 
Keys—It's All 
in the Card 

Even the staunchest minimalist in the US 
carries wallet, keys, and phone. In Hong 
Kong, the Octopus RFID smartcard com¬ 
bines the first two into a single piece of 
plastic. Octopus started as a way to pay 
public transit fares; now it's used all over 
the city. The device accounts for $3.7 billion 
in transactions every year and serves as 
an access card for offices and apartments. 
Tokyo, meanwhile, started merging phones 
and wallets back in 2004. Credit card 
companies have taken the hint: This spring, 
MasterCard and Citibank finished testing 
a system that lets US shoppers buy stuff 
using phones enabled with the near field 
communication standard. Convergence is 
a double-edged RAZR, though; you have 
fewer things to lose but more hassle when 
you do misplace that all-important device. 
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BERLIN 


NOW, THIS IS THE PLACE TO BE: THE INNOVATION INTER- 

_ aktion Konferenz, held at the Internationales Congress Cen¬ 
trum Berlin. This is one of the hottest hyper local confabs. And as you can 
imagine, the organizer really packs in the automated conveniences: auto- 
follow stage lighting, temperature-sensing fans hovering on overhead 
tracks, super-exclusive mobile party evites, corporate-sponsored robotic 
canape trays mounted on unmanned Segways. Did I mention the amaz¬ 
ing lack of lines at the bathrooms? The Wi-Fi nav service distributes the 
post-keynote crush. • I used to write my conference speeches on my lap¬ 
top. Now I use the Sensicast-Tranzeo 3000. It has a built-in projector that 
beams a screen display onto a hotel wall or the back of an airplane seat. 
It also projects a little flickering touchscreen keyboard and watches your 
fingers as you type. Click below for a demo! • I gave a rousing address that 
pulled together handset design, carrier policy, statistical profiling, push¬ 
pin apps, and the exciting new practice of packet-sniffing positions from 
toolbar interaction with cell phone towers. (I know that last bit still sounds 
clumsy—I need to make up a spiffy neologism for PSPTICPT.) I told them 
I foresee every social hierarchy—natural, cultural, governmental, eco¬ 
nomic, artistic, military, scholastic, even ecclesiastical—torn to shreds 
by the hyperlocal revolution. Yes, torn to shreds! Shreds that are scattered 


but linked. And the pace of the revolution 
is accelerating. 

As I said at the conference, I bought a pack 
of gum when I was in Korea last month, and 
every stick had its own spray-on Web site. 
Aim your mobile, snap a photo of the wrap¬ 
per, and moments later the virtual ghost of 
William Wrigley Jr. (who gave away two free 
packs with every can of baking powder circa 
1892) is offering you sweepstakes, coupons, 
loyalty rewards, SMS voting, gum trivia, gum 
updates, gum wallpaper, and gum games. We 
are catapulting ourselves into a world where 
there's not a thin dime's worth of difference 
between the virtual and the actual! 

But no. My speech was not well received. 
These German geoloco kids are way too 
practical. They think fighting a black tide 
of spam from interactive objects is a produc¬ 
tive enterprise. They want me to say kind, 
supportive things like "Wow, you Germans 
sure are good at taxonomy." 

OK, fine: I'll play along. Hang out in 
Berlin and you'll witness some truly awe¬ 
some Euro-stylin' streetware. You haven't 
experienced a modern city till you've seen 
high-speed traffic that small children can 
stroll through unharmed. A hyperlocal 
Mercedes-Benz isn't just a small piece of 
traffic; it's a small piece loosely joined. The 
Autobahn is as entrained and coherent as a 
classic Kraftwerk track. 

I didn't really get that till I visited Berlin's 
justly lauded, spanking-new Kraftwerk 
Kulturzentrum. The whole area is a vast, 
perpetual, swirling technorave, 100,000 
exultant electronica fans gathered from all 
over the world to pay homage to the 20th 
century's supremely influential band. Most 
crowds this size would clot or stampede, 
but the scene was a placid cross between 
an academic seminar and a love-in. Even 
as humongous speakers pumped out tran¬ 
scendent technopop, earbuds delivered not 
only context-sensitive commentary but also 
strategic invitations that selectively prod¬ 
ded people to move to the next room to, say, 
witness a stunning holo display. Not a bottle¬ 
neck in the place! No doubt about it, we're 
living in Kraftwerk's world. Roll over, George 
Clinton, and tell Led Zeppelin the news. 

Alexanderplatz is as close as human¬ 
ity has come yet to Locotopia. Thanks to a 
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timely invitation from the mayor's office, 
I caught a demo of the Next Big Thing 
in public works. As we were standing 
beside the Weltzeituhr, my guide, Detlev 
Schenkel, a local professor-doctor of 
geolocative engineering, instructed me to 
drop a chocolate wrapper. Before I could 
bend over to retrieve it, a candy-colored 
gizmo that looked like an iPhone-Z lashed 
to a Roomba motored out of a hidden gut¬ 
ter and hoovered it up. 

Robots never worked back when they 
relied solely on the maps in their heads, 
Detlev told me, but these Berlin street vacu¬ 
ums are no mere robots—they're hyper¬ 
local peripherals. They track, scan, and 
upload real-time reports on every object 
in the streets, pooling data through ad 
hoc networks. The upshot is truly beyond 
all Disney: The area is so scarily clean, it 
makes a hospital operating room look like 
Guadalajara. 

I dig the place, I truly do. But for some rea¬ 
son, three days there is always plenty. 
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The New World 

Information 

Everywhere 

You shouldn't have to stay tethered to 
your gadgets just to access the Internet. In 
the future, you won't. David Rose, founder 
of Ambient Devices, believes that everyday 
objects will soon display the information 
you'd ordinarily look up on a browser-so 
you'll encounter the data instead of search¬ 
ing for it. His company makes a radio¬ 
wave-updated, Post-it-sized gizmo that 
shows the five-day weather forecast for 
its location, and Rose is currently work¬ 
ing on an umbrella with a handle that 
glows when rain is coming. Ultimately, he 
envisions devices that know what he's up 
to. "If my phone is location-aware," he says, 
"it's not only where I am but who I'm with 
that's important." Rose looks forward 
to a phone that will recognize his lunch 
companions by their devices and send his 
mother's calls straight to voicemail. 



DUBAI 


MY QATAR AIRWAYS FLIGHT HERE LEFT ME WITH PLENTY OF 

time to put my folders in order. I always do that after leaving 
Germany. I look at the mess on my tiny desktop and just feel ashamed. • On 
my way in, I aim my Sensicast-Tranzeo 3000 at the back of the seat to study 
Dubai’s radically overheated real estate scene. The automated trading pro¬ 
grams are flipping penthouse properties three times a day. It’s Zillow.com 
gone critical! No matter what series of interpretive overlays I tried, the 
situation screamed “investment bubble.” Now that the black-gold rush is 
over, wild speculation in real estate sure beats economic collapse. • The 
Dubaians have a fetish for privacy, so I had to sign 10 NDAs before I could 
fly in for my consulting gig. But it’s no secret that, unless you apply regula¬ 
tory best practices, hyperlocalized 


I'm never lost. My position on Earth's 
surface is arbitrary. My modest require¬ 
ments—say, glazed doughnuts—are all 
searchable, and the results are mapped on 
my screen. They show up as a haze of green 
dots around one red dot—me. Sometimes 
a bunch of dots cluster together. Lots of 
doughnuts: Must be Toronto. Sometimes 
they're few and far between: Might be 
Ulaanbaatar. I could live in Ulaanbaatar. 
Nice place to start a doughnut shop. 

Knowing just where to find what I want cuts 
my carbon footprint. Rather than lugging a 
suitcase full of polyester, I order new clothes 
at every destination (bamboo and hemp, 
natch). There are times when I go carbon¬ 
negative. My mobile keeps track of my cred¬ 
its. That's a nice little earner for me. 

But the environmental upside of hyper¬ 
local tech doesn't stop there. Someday 
the Arabs will suck smog out of the sky 
with solar power and put it back into the 
ground. Why? Because Dubai is a port city, 
and as the climate changes, sensors there are 
watching the sea rise. Not inch by inch but 
nanometer by nanometer. Automated geo¬ 
graphic awareness makes environmental 
change as obvious as a slap in the face. 

People worried that ubiquity would create 
a boring global techno-monoculture from 
Seoul to Siena. But it doesn't play out that 
way. In Dubai, 80 percent of everybody is 
a foreigner, yet its characteristic bazaars 
and souks thrive. That's partly because they 
automatically match global demands with 
local supply. The more the place hyperlocal- 
izes, the more like itself it becomes. 

The stores here are bursting, bustling 
commercial establishments, but they never 
advertise in any conventional way. If you 


real estate can bring on some hairy, 
long-tailed freakonomics. Throw the 
planet's richest, most reclusive tril- 
lionaires into the world's tallest gold- 
plated skyscrapers and, well... enough 
said. • Dubai wants to offer the new 
jet set a home. A crazy number of the 
ultrarich are going for that. Person¬ 
ally, I don't miss a home. Really. My 
mobile is my place of business, my 
social network, my entire life folded 
up into a device the size of a liquor 
flask. No matter where I find myself, 


want a bargain, you can't just Google it like some rube. You've got to know the right broker. 
At the local souk, for instance, you can find a thousand Arabian Nights guys hawking exotic 
gold jewelry. Most of the time, they sit around drinking tiny cups of ridiculously strong 
coffee. But then some silent and terrible Word goes out on the shopping network, and out 
of nowhere, a stampede of gold-laden Hindu bridesmaids comes flooding in. This bridal 
flash mob flocks in from Mumbai to clean out the joint like a horde of army ants. 

I'm sure you don't believe that. I didn't, either. But I shot some amazing pix. You may find 
my rhetoric a little overheated, but I defy you to disbelieve Google Maps' geo-sensitive 
photomash option. It's real, folks—in a hyperlocal world the real eats the virtual. We're 
in Reality 2.0! Just click the thumbnails. And don't forget to link to me! OS 
/////////////////////////^^^^^ 

bruce sterling (bruces@well.com) is the author of the short-story collection 
Visionary in Residence. He wrote about the future of the Internet in issue 14.12. 
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which is prettier? Apictureofablackcatsleepingonapilloworone 
of a curly-haired brunette woman in a miniskirt? Fve got only a few sec¬ 
onds to decide. I vote for the cat. Fm sitting in a laboratory at Carnegie 
Mellon University, playing Matching a computer game developed by Luis 
von Ahn. In the game, two players—von Aim and I, seated at different 
terminals—watch as pairs of pictures swiped off the Internet flash up on 
our screens. Our goal is to pick the one we think both of us will find more 
attractive, not necessarily the one we personally prefer. This requires 
a sort of mindmeld, and it doesn't always work: Von Ahn picks the girl 
in the miniskirt instead of the cat. We've got one minute to process as 
many pictures as we can, so we race on frantically, evaluating photos 
in an instant. Soon we hit a groove: We both say that a picture of a pea¬ 
cock is prettier than one of a picnic, a baby is lovelier than a tombstone, 


a wedding couple beats a field of wheat. 
Then the game is suddenly over, and we 
get our score: We agreed 70 percent of the 
time. Pretty good, but not enough to hit the 
high-score tables. 

“Man,” laughs von Ahn. “You picked some 
weird stuff!” 

It's an oddly enjoyable game. But Matchin’ 
is also a covert experiment in artificial 
intelligence. Every time players agree on 
a picture, iFs tagged as prettier. Von Ahn, 
a 28-year-old professor of computer science 
at Carnegie Mellon, will put the game online 
this summer, and as thousands of people 
play it, his database of100,000 photos will 
be imbued with something quintessential^ 
human: an aesthetic sensibility, encoded as 
a ranking of attractiveness. 

The game basically tricks humans into 
teaching computers what constitutes pret¬ 
tiness. If enough people play Matchin —and 


von Aim's previous games have garnered 
millions of play-hours—it could eventually 
rate the appeal of every image on the Inter¬ 
net. Google could incorporate the ratings into 
its search engine, so you could search spe¬ 
cifically for “beautiful” pictures of houses, 
people, or landscapes. 

“People are good at figuring out what's 
attractive, and computers are good at quickly 
searching and finding,” von Ahn says. “You 
put them together, and bang1” 

This is “human computation,” the art of 
using massive groups of networked human 
minds to solve problems that computers 
cannot. Ask a machine to point to a picture 
of a bird or pick out a particular voice in 
a crowd, and it usually fails. But even the 
most dim-witted human can do this easily. 
Von Ahn has realized that our normal view 
of the human-computer relationship can 
be inverted. Most of us assume computers 


make people smarter. He sees people as a 
way to make computers smarter. 

Odds are you've already benefited from 
von Ahn's work. Like when you type in one 
of those stretched and skewed words before 
getting access to a Yahoo email account or 
the Ticketmaster store. That's a Captcha, 
which von Ahn developed in 2000 to thwart 
spambots. Or there's von Ahn's picture¬ 
labeling games, which have lured thousands 
of bored Web surfers into tagging 300,000 
photos online—doing it so effectively that 
Google bought his idea last year to improve 
its Image Search engine. 

Last winter, von Ahn was awarded a 
$500,000 MacArthur genius grant, and in 
April he received another $200,000 as one 
of Microsoft's New Faculty fellows. This 
summer he's putting the money to good use, 
launching five new games that will identify 
sounds, give computers commonsense logic, 
and even help scanners perfect their optical 
character recognition. 

“Captchas would be enough for most peo¬ 
ple to build their entire career on,” marvels 
Josh Benaloh, a cryptographer at Micro¬ 
soft who hired von Ahn as a summer intern 
just three years ago. “Luis keeps coming 
up with new stuff.” 

Von Ahn wants to harvest every idle 
moment in our lives and turn it to produc¬ 
tive use. If the world's computer solitaire 
players could be coaxed into enjoying a game j 

that contributed to solving a computing 
problem, he calculates, it would produce 
billions of man-hours of labor each year. 


"I want to make humanity 
more efficient by exploiting 
the human cycles that get 
wasted/' says Luis von Ann. 
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"Basically, I want to make all of humanity 
more efficient by exploiting the human cycles 
that get wasted,” he tells me over lunch at a 
diner near his lab in Pittsburgh. "As human¬ 
ity goes online, it's becoming an extremely 
advanced, large-scale processing unit.” 

I suddenly realize how very weird the 
world appears from inside von Ahn's head. 
He gestures around the restaurant. I see 
businessmen eating hamburgers, a couple 
chatting over coffee, waitresses hustling 
to fill orders; von Ahn sees idle processors 
waiting to be put to use. 

"Together,” he says, "weTe the biggest 
supercomputer in the world.” 


THE SON OF TWO doctors in Guatemala 
City—"They said to me, ‘Son, you can do 
anything you want, but don't be a doc¬ 
tor'”—von Ahn grew up speaking fluent 
English and geeking out on Commodore 
computers. In 2000, he enrolled in the com¬ 
puter science graduate program at Carne¬ 
gie Mellon, where he became fascinated by 
cryptography. It wasn't the programming 
that intrigued him so much as the paranoid 
psychology: He loved thinking about the 
ways people break security systems and 
especially the problem of how to verify that 
someone is who they say they are. 

Making sure that people are real, as it 
turned out, was precisely the problem that 
confronted Yahoo. Bots were running wild 
on the company's site, spamming chat rooms 
and email accounts, and Udi Manber, the 
company's head of technology at the time, 
couldn't figure out how to stop them. Manber 
discussed the problem with Manuel Blum, a 
computer science professor at Carnegie Mel¬ 
lon and von Aim's PhD adviser. To keep the 
bots from setting up bogus accounts, Yahoo 
needed a Turing test, a challenge that humans 
could pass but computers couldn't. 

Visual recognition was just such a task. 


Blum and von Ahn set about designing a test. 
Von Ahn wrote a program that generates four 
random letters and numbers, distorts them, 
and places them on a fuzzy background. Type 
in the four characters correctly and you're in. 
Von Ahn dubbed his invention the Completely 
Automated Public Turing Test to Tell Com¬ 
puters and Humans Apart—or Captcha—and 
when Yahoo began using it, the spambot 
problem was greatly reduced. Soon, Ticket- 
master was using Captchas to keep scalper- 
bots at bay, and AOL and Microsoft adopted 
them to protect their email systems. 

Von Ahn got to thinking: If people could so 
easily recognize pictures of letters and num¬ 


bers, could he coax them to use this ability to 
identify and label the vast number of images 
on the Web? It wouldn't be easy. If he simply 
showed people pictures and asked them to 
type in a label, odds are they would screw it 
up—using an incorrect or weird word. So he 
began thinking like a cryptographer. Perhaps 
he could get strangers online to verify each 
other's output. If two people agreed on the 
same word to describe an image, each would 
be holding the other to account. 

The way to do it, he realized, was as a 
game. It would pull images off the Web, 
then randomly pair two players from 
around the world. They would be shown 
the same images, then each would type 
in as many words as they could to describe 
those images, hoping to hit upon the 
same ones as their anonymous partner. 
They'd get 50 points for each match, and 
two and a half minutes to earn as many 
points as possible. Von Ahn suspected that 
whenever the players agreed on a word— 
"meadow” to describe a tree-lined clear¬ 
ing, for example—they would be choosing 
a highly accurate label for the picture. 

Von Ahn cobbled the game together in a 
week—"crappy, totally terrible code,” he 


admits—and threw it online. He dubbed 
it The ESP Game and emailed the URL to a 
few friends. Within days it was Slashdotted, 
whereupon his server nearly crashed under 
the load of new players. Astonished, von Ahn 
watched for the next four months as 13,000 
players produced 1.3 million labels for some 
300,000 images—with a few hardcore fans 
clocking more than 50 hours of play. "It's 
like crack,” as one player complained in an 
email to von Ahn. 

The labels his players generated were far 
more accurate than what other image-search 
technologies produced. Most search engines 
are limited to sniffing out words associated 
with a picture, such as the name given to the 
image, words in the page around it, or links 
pointing to it. That's inherently imprecise: 
When von Ahn recently searched for "dog” 
on Google, a third of the pictures showed 
no dogs at all. When he queried the ESP 
database, almost all the results contained 
canines. Better yet, players often gener¬ 
ated labels that were subtle and nuanced. A 
search for "funny” found a picture of Ronald 
McDonald being hauled away by police and 
one of Queen Elizabeth picking her nose. 

In December 2005, von Ahn demo'd his 
game at Google. After the presentation, Ser¬ 
gey Brin and Larry Page approached him. 
"They stayed for the whole speech, which 
apparently they never do, and then came 
up and said, ‘Hey, let's commercialize this,'" 
von Ahn recalls. Four months later they had 
licensed the game, and in August 2006 they 
debuted it as the Google Image Labeler, 
quietly using it to make the company's data¬ 
base of images better and smarter. 



THE DAY I MET UP with von Ahn, he 
and his team of 10 students were in their 
lab working on a set of new games they're 
launching in July. The goal, as with ESP, is 
to harness human labor to do the important 
work for which computers are ill suited— 
and to make the process so entertaining 
that people are happy to do it for free. But 


Google soon began 
using the game 

to make its database 
of images smarter. 
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SERIOUS PLAY 


there's one big problem: Some of the games 
just aren't fun to play. 

Von Ahn rocks back in a big leather chair, 
frowning faintly as Edith Law, a 27-year-old 
student, plays InTune with Severin Hacker, 
an exchange student from Switzerland. In 
the game, two players listen to a sound- 
pulled from the Freesound Project, a Euro¬ 
pean database of noises—and try to generate 
the same word to describe it in just a few 
seconds. The goal is to label the sounds so 
they're searchable, not only by obvious 
descriptive words ("guitars," "waterfalls") 
but also by emotional responses ("sounds 
that make you happy"). 

The problem is, the sounds are so obscure 
that no one in the room can figure out what 
the heck they are. The first one is vaguely 
like a sci-fi laser ... maybe. The next is a 
perplexing low drone. Then it's a bouquet 
of echoey chirping that might have been 
a bunch of angry crickets. Law cocks her 
head toward the laptop speaker and looks 
completely baffled. 

"OK," von Ahn says abruptly after an 
excruciating minute or two. "This isn't 
working." Nobody's going to play a game 
that asks them to decipher impenetrable 
noise. "If we want people to enjoy the game," 
he tells his team, "we need to be playing 
them clips of things they care about, things 
that are fun—like pop music. We need, like, 
Britney Spears!" 

"I don't have any," sighs Law. 

"Well, if it isn't like that, it won't be fun, 
and no one will play it," he replies. 

This is the problem faced by all of von 
Ahn's human computation projects. Peo¬ 
ple will contribute their brainpower, but 
only if they're given an enjoyable, time¬ 
killing experience in exchange. Play is the 
unexpected glue that lashes human brains 
together into a global overmind. So to build 
a good human-computation project, you 
can't merely be a scientist; you also need 
to be a videogame designer. 

This, as it turns out, is a significant hurdle, 
because few academics are trained in game 
design. Von Ahn tries to find students who 
have done it themselves: Law worked for 
Ubisoft, and others have programmed their 
own indie Flash games. "Game design is a 
funny thing," von Ahn admits. "There are 
people out there who are really good at it, 
but it's not clear that they can teach it. It's a 
very intuitive process. It's an art." 

His team has generated dozens of con¬ 


cepts in the past year, and this summer von 
Ahn will launch five of them on the Web (see 
"Serious Play," this page). The others, how¬ 
ever, failed this crucial test—they justweren't 
entertaining enough. 

Which raises a question: Are von Ahn's 
games inherently limited to simple chal¬ 
lenges? If the overmind will process only 
pleasant tasks, how many deep problems 
can it really tackle? 

Most projects that harness human pro¬ 
cessing power rely on a different motivator: 
money. Many companies use Amazon's 
Mechanical Turk to farm out informational 
piecework, usually for about 10 cents a task. 
These are often quick-hit recognition jobs 
that computers can't perform. PriceGrabber 
.com uses thousands of Web surfers to 
update its catalog by hunting down and 
inputting descriptive information on prod¬ 
ucts. A mapping firm called Geospatial Vision 
hires crowds to pore over satellite pictures 
of cities and identify tiny features like lamp- 
posts and road signs. "There are 6 billion 
human beings in the world. We could do a lot 
of stuff if we all work together," says Peter 
Cohen, director of Mechanical Turk. 

Other companies have designed their 
own collaboration engines: Threadless sells 
T-shirts designed and rated by visitors to the 
Web site; Eli Lilly takes scientific problems 
that its in-house researchers can't crack and 
posts them online. There's a site that mashes 
up human computation and dating called 
I'm in Like With You. The idea has even been 
floated as a security concept: Jay Walker, 
the founder ofPriceline.com, has argued 
that companies, and even the government, 
could hire online crowds to cheaply moni¬ 
tor security cameras from home. 

Von Ahn has figured out how to get this 
labor—and tons of it—for free. But because 
it's so devilishly hard to make things fun, he's 
in a categoiy by himself: No other researcher 
or company has successfully turned a col¬ 
laborative project into a game. Two years 
ago, Bryan Russell, a graduate student at 
MIT, launched LabelMe, a project in which 
contributors draw outlines around objects 
in photos. The goal is to produce marked- 
up images that can be used to train visual- 
recognition software. Russell says he 
considered making it a game but ended up 
relying on the altruism of other researchers 
in his field. Boundary drawing is a tedious 
task, he says, and it's best performed by 
visual-recognition experts. 


Luis von Ahn's new games pair random 
players to solve a computing problem. 
Because the two players get points 
when their answers match, the accuracy 
—and fun quotient—increases. To try 
them, go to www.gwap.com. 

MATCHIN' Players are shown the same pair 
of images, then each tries to pick the one they'll 
both agree is more attractive. Creates a database 
of images searchable by aesthetic value, a task 
no algorithm can perform. 

babble Two English-speaking players are 
shown a sentence in a foreign language that 
neither of them speak. A list of possible English 
meanings appears below each word. Players try 
to agree upon a set of English words that forms 
the most coherent sentence. Translates foreign 
text into English without requiring anyone 
fluent in both languages. 

INTUNE Players listen to the same audiodip 
and then try to come up with the same phrase 
to characterize it. Tags sounds with searchable 
descriptive text. 

SQUIGL Two players are shown the same 
picture and a word describing an element within 
the image (e.g., a picture of a dog and the word 
"leash"). They each draw a border around the 
element. Produces a set of pictures with their 
internal components tagged—terrific for very 
specific image searches. 

VERBOSITY One player is given a word, and 
the other tries to guess that word by completing 
phrases such as "It is near a or "It is a type of 

_ The first player answers "true" or "false" but 

can't use the word itself. Creates a database of 
commonsense knowledge describing the objects. 


CAN U READ THIS? 


Captchas thwart spambots. 

Now reCaptchas are helping digitize 
the world's libraries. 



u A regular Captcha helps keep bots 
off of Web sites. You read the skewed word 
and type it in. If you get It right, you've proved 
you're a human and are allowed access. 



: The next-gen test presents two 
skewed words bisected by a Sine, making machine 
deciphering even harder. Both are taken from the 
Internet Archive's project to scan public-domain 
books. One word Is known to the computer; the 
other couldn't be read by the Archive's scanners, 
so when you type it in you're doing a tiny bit of 
work for the project. 























"We wanted high-quality labeling, and 
if s hard to get average people to do it well,” 
Russell says. Tm not sure you could make 
a game out of it.” 

Indeed, because nobody verifies the out¬ 
put from von Ahn's games, the results can 
occasionally raise eyebrows. Players in The 
ESP Game attached the label "Saddam” to 
a picture of the mustachioed actor Walter 
Matthau. A picture of George W. Bush was 
given the obvious labels "Bush,” "George,” 
and "president”—but also "dumb” and 
"yuck.” Von Ahn defends the results; the 
point, he argues, is to create image descrip¬ 
tions that are meaningful to humans, and 
those labels certainly are. (Matthau did sort 
of look like Saddam Hussein, after all, and 
Bush... oh, never mind.) Wikipedia has to 
confront this all the time: Which produces 
better results—a small group of experts or 
a huge mob of amateurs? 

Von Ahn realizes that some tasks are 
inherently unenjoyable—until you make 
them a game. People show up to play for 
two minutes and stay an hour. "I feel kind 
of bad sometimes about how Pm sucking 
them in,” he jokes. Matchin’ will offer play¬ 
ers a side benefit. If they're intrigued by 
their partner's answers, they can click a 
button to introduce themselves, turning it 
into a dating game. 

Some of his games may turn out to have 
deadly serious applications: This spring, 
von Ahn got a call from the Department of 
Homeland Security. He went to Washington 
to meet with DHS officials, and together they 
devised a game in which people are chal¬ 
lenged to find dangerous objects in images of 
x-rayed baggage. The pictures would be fed 
from airport scanners, and players would act 
as a second set of eyes for overtaxed security 
employees. If enough players noticed some¬ 
thing amiss, an alert would be triggered. 

Von Ahn knows how kooky this sounds. 
"They're not tiying to get rid of the screener 
in the airport,” he says. "The idea is to pro¬ 
vide assistance. It's a difficult task; maybe 
with 10 helpers, that guy can do a better 
job.” To allay security and privacy concerns, 
only Homeland Security officials behind a 
government firewall will be allowed to play 
the game when it launches. Still, von Ahn 
was stunned that the department was will¬ 
ing to even entertain such a concept. 

"They have some very intelligent people, 
and they're very forward-thinking. But I was 
like, Tou're thinking about whatV ” 



LIKE MOST CRYPTO freaks, von Ahn 
worries all the time about people breaking 
his systems. Cheating at human computa¬ 
tion games would corrupt the data. And he's 
not necessarily being paranoid; hackers have 
relentlessly attacked von Ahn's creations in 
the past. Ever since Captchas hit the Net, 
spammers have tried, with some success, 
to bust them. Some have hired third-world 
workers to solve them by hand—ironically, a 
Mechanical Turk-like approach. Others have 
offered free online porn to surfers willing 
to solve Captchas. 

The stakes are high. Every day, thousands 
of spam blogs are created that threaten to 
corrupt search results, and companies like 
Ticketmaster lose consumer confidence 
when scalper-bots jump the queue for tick¬ 
ets. Von Ahn doesn't worry too much about 
the use of cheap overseas workers to defeat 
Captchas; solving each one manually takes 
too long to cause much damage. What con¬ 
cerns him is that spammers are developing 
algorithms to solve the puzzles. 

So he's fighting back. In late May, von 
Ahn launched reCaptcha, a service that 
he believes is the toughest Captcha yet 
devised. ReCaptcha presents users with two 
stretched and skewed words, each bisected 
by a diagonal line. The line poses a particu¬ 
lar problem for visual-recognition spam- 
bots, because machine vision has trouble 
with boundaries; if it can't figure out where 
one character ends and another begins, 
it can't separate the letters. Humans can 
do this easily, so we simply enter the two 
words and we're in. 

But reCaptcha has an even sneakier—and 
more delightful—purpose. The words are 
pulled from the book-scanning project of the 
Internet Archive, a nonprofit project in San 
Francisco that aims to digitize millions of 
public-domain books and put them online 
for free. One of the two words in the test 
is the control word: The gatekeeper com¬ 
puter knows what it should be, so it's there 


to make sure the puzzle-solver is indeed 
human. But the other word is there for a 
different reason. The Archive's scanners are 
good, but some of the words are too smudgy 
for the software to decipher. The game takes 
the image of each smudgy word and puts it 
into reCaptcha. Each time someone com¬ 
pletes a reCaptcha puzzle, they'll be doing 
a tiny bit of work—translating that difficult 
image into text, which von Ahn eventually 
feeds back into the Archive. 

It is von Aim's mania for efficiency taken 
to its logical extreme. Since people are going 
to be forced to solve Captchas every day, he 
figures, why not use that labor? "Every time 
somebody does one, they basically waste 
10 seconds of their life,” he says. "By invent¬ 
ing Captchas, I've essentially become this 
huge time waster. So the question is, can we 
get you to do work for those 10 seconds?” 

Roughly 50 million Captchas are solved 
each day. If von Ahn can acquire just a fifth 
of those users, he'll have a stunning 30,000 
daily man-hours of work at his disposal. It 
would constitute the world's fastest and 
most accurate character-recognition com¬ 
puter, processing 10 million words a day. 

At that rate, the Archive's books become 
a trivial problem: Von Ahn could dispatch 
them in months. He's planning to launch a 
company—Games With a Purpose—to mar¬ 
ket the system, and he's already in talks with 
a major newspaper to digitize its 150-year 
back catalog. Beyond that, there are hun¬ 
dreds of law firms with equally vast scan¬ 
ning needs that von Ahn could service. He 
even envisions putting his massive virtual 
organization to work for banks. They cur¬ 
rently pay full-time employees to look at 
each check before it's cashed, verifying that 
the numerical amount matches the amount 
written out in longhand. It's another task 
that only humans can do—but it could be 
farmed out to reCaptcha. 

Von Ahn says it's not yet clear what the 
limits of such an enormous human com¬ 
puter would be. "We're still not thinking 
big enough,” he tells me at one point. "If 
we have that many people all doing some 
little part, we could do something insanely 
huge for humanity.” 

“We'll never run out of things to digitize,” 
he adds. Or human brains to do it. 
//////////////M 

clive Thompson (clive@clive 
thompson.net) wrote about radical 
transparency in issue 15.04. 
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amazon.com 


Available at: coMPurtsw 



COBY 


for your entertainment 


Innovations for Every Lifestyle! 





















Bee state-of-the-art technology in action, 
pee how IT opens eyes and turns heads, 
pee diversity as more than a statement. 


See your future at © 


fhe Target Technology team provides the high-tech brains behind the business. 

Jsing state-of-the-art technology, we're driven to find new solutions to position 
us above our competition. 

^ee how your ideas can change the world of retail at one of Fortune magazine's 
Most Admired Companies in America. Put your techno-touch on enterprise architecture 
bnd strategy, development, infrastructure or support. Join us as we take retail to new heights 
knd deliver the best experience to our guests. 


Discover your future: 

• Technology Leaders 

Business Analysts/Project Managers 

• Technical Architects 
Senior Systems Engineers 

To apply, visit Target.com/careers 

Target is an equal employment opportunity employer and is a drug-free workplace. 



©2007 Target Stores. The Bullseye Design is a registered trademark of Target Brands, Inc. All rights reserved. 
























ADVERTISEMENT 




INSIDER 


EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 



BOOK CLUB 


DIGITAL DEALS 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE DEALS, DISCOUNTS, AND 
GIVEAWAYS FOR WIRED READERS. 


///////////^^^^ 


■AVG 


INTERNET SECURITY 

Get smarter, faster, easy-to-use protection 
against viruses, spyware, spam and other 
threats. WIRED readers, download your 
free trial today at www.avg.com! 


The WIRED Book Club delivers 
"what's next in text" straight 
to your inbox. Each month, 
members receive an e-newsletter 
showcasing book selections 
and reviews by WIRED editors 
as well as special offers from 
our partners. Like the magazine 
itself, the featured books cover 
topics in business, culture, 
and technology. 


The 

Long Tail 



Why the Future of Business 
Is Selling Less of More 

CHRIS AN PERSON 



Join now and be entered for a 
chance to win one of three 
autographed copies of The 
Long Tail, the highly acclaimed 
business title written by WIRED's 
editor-in-chief, Chris Anderson. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and for full 
rules, go to www.wiredinsider.eom/getwired. 

Starts 12:01 AM ET 6/26/07 and ends 11:59 PM ET 
7/23/07. Open to legal residents of the 50 United 
States/D.C. 18 or older, except employees of 
Sponsors and immediate families. Odds of winning 
depend on the number of entries received. Void 
outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where 
prohibited. A.R.V. of three prizes $24.95. Sponsors: 
The Conde Nast Publications, 4 Times Square, NY, 
NY 10036 and CondeNet, Inc., 1166 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10036. 

To join, go to 

wiredinsider.com/getwired 



LAPTOP LUXE! 

Receive a FREE UDG CD Wallet with 
your purchase of the UDG Producer Bag. 
It's the first bag specifically engineered 
to protect and transport endless 
combinations of hardware and software. 
See online at www.UDGcase.com 
or calll .800.852.8346 



Visitwiredinsider.com/deals to learn how to redeem these special offers. 











PULSE 




TELL US WHAT YOU ARE THINKING. 

WIRED is looking for reader feedback. From time to time 
we send out short surveys and editorial questions to get your 
take on the direction of business, technology trends, and 
must-have gear. Of course, if you participate, WIRED will 



not share your name, address, email, or any other information 
you provide with anyone. 




To join go to www.wpulse.net 










































Movies 


Shuttle 

* Compute*. 




Iff Windows Vista 


Home Premium Shuttle recommends Windows Vista™ Home Premium 



Shuttle XPC X200 Media Center 

The latest in a small form factor that towers over the competition 

Delivering plenty of WOW! the powerful yet quiet Shuttle XPC X2QQ Media Center comes 
to you in a small-form factor size with big-time performance powered by the Intel® 
Multi-Core Technology. 

For your demanding multimedia entertainment and software applications of today and 
tomorrow, never settle for anything less. Choose the Shuttle XPC X2QQ Media Center today. 

For a limited time 

Get a $50 instant rebate on the Shuttle XPC X200 media center from June20 until July 31,2007. 

Go online or call to place your order and use coupon code DEMWR26S. 



PC Made Modern 


- 1 888 XPC 1818 


■ www.shuttle.com 






SAVE EVEN MORE 
WITH SHUTTLE 
TRADE-IN PROGRAM 


©2007 Shuttle Computer Group, inc. All rights reserved. Product specifications are subject to change without notice. Not responsible for photographic or 
typographic errors. Windows Vista is either a registered trademark or trademark of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. 





























EXCHANGE 


TO ADVERTISE 212.286.6890 > JOSHUA = STEELE(9WIRED.COM 


LJerpons of mrss distribution 

FROM IPTV TO NOBILE STREAMING 
INTELLIGENT PODCASTING, SMS, VIDEO & CVBERMERCIRL 0 

CHOOSE THE WORLD’S ONLV 

INTELLIGENT MEDIR DELIVERV ENRBLER 


SUPPORTS 



HIGH TECH 

BEAN BAG 
FURNITURE 





audioengine 

www.audioengineusa.com ’ 



Jaxx Pillow Sac $99 

use code “W99” at checkoi ,+ 

23 colors in-stock 


studiooneup.com 866.384.2802 


UNSECURED LOANS 

-> $1,000-5150,000 

-» Same day pre-approval nationwide 

-» No collateral or documentation required 

-> Any business or personal use, Startups welcome 

-» Fully confidential, No obligation 

1.800.466.8594 AmOne.com/Wired 


900 

Who knows that Pas de Deux 
is not Che PaCher oP Cwins 


RIGHTSTUFFDATING.COM 
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MOBILE 


Exclusive invitations* special 
offers and editorial features 
all delivered to your phone or 
mobile device. 

To Join* text the word '"wired" 
from your mobile device to 
94733 (WIRED). 

You are now connected* 
and will be kept up to date 
on What's Next Now 
through your mobile device. 

Your carrier's standard messaging rates apply to all SMS 
correspondence. Other charges may apply. Available on 
participating carriers and in the US only. To end this 
service, text "STOP" to 94733. For complete mobile 
terms and conditions, please log onto 
www.wiredinslder.com/getwired. 
















































EXCHANGE 






• $ 

Also available in: 

BLACK or ARMY GREEN CAMOUFLAGE 


See the complete line of UDG gear, 
plus specs on the Producer Bag at: 

www.udgcase.Gom 

or call toll-free to place your order: 

1.806.85AUDI6 


Easy Payment Option: Charge 
the full amount of your purchase 
to your credit card, or make 5 
equal interest-free installments. 
S&H added to first installment. 
CA residents add 8.25% sales tax. 


YOUR FREE GIFT 

120 capacity CD/DVD Case 
with every Producer Bag 
purchase! A $59.95 value. 


► Holds 17" Mac or PC laptops 

► Doubles as standard carry-on or convenient backpack 

► Integrated combination lock 

* 2 large divided main compartments, 
plus 3 exterior accessory pockets 

• Large front pocket with organizational panel 
with PDA pocket, pen slots, key fob and 
zippered mesh pockets 

» Comfortable easy grip hidden handle, ergonomic 
shoulder straps and a removable iPod holder 
» Back-access music center with CD sleeves 
and headphone cable port 

$229.95 

Shipping & Handling just $8. Next Day Delivery Available. 


GOLD/BRONZE/ORANGE 


Nothing protects, transports and organizes your own special collection of 
tech and media gear like the unequaled UDG Producer Bag. It’s the bag of 
choice for celebrity DJs, techies and media people worldwide, and the first 
bag specifically engineered to protect and transport endless combinations of 
tech-media hardware and software. Laptops, iPods, cells, media players, 
headphones, CD/DVD mobile libraries and more all stash comfortably in this 
generously spacious traveling media center, efficiently integrating all your devices into 
one easily accessible location. This same bag 


"UDG bags are 
the best bags I 
have ever used.' 


-carl cex 


Producer, artist 


and celebrity DJ 


was recently praised as the 'perfect 5 bag, 
scoring the highest possible 5.0 rating by 
Britain’s prestigious DJ MAGAZINE. So call 
now or order online... and get your UDG 
Producer Bag and your free gift today! 

Send check or money order to: 


125 ASPAN AVENUE 
AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 91702 


Colophon 


THE WIRED "RETURN TO SENDER” CONTEST 
OFFICIAL RULES (SEE PAGE 24). 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 

The wired "Return to Sender” Contest is spon¬ 
sored by wired, 520 Third Street, Ste. 305, San 
Francisco, CA 94107-1815 ("sponsor”). Eligibility: 
Contest is open to residents of the United States 
and Canada (excluding Quebec), except employees 
of wired and their immediate families. Enter by 
sending in your postal art (any mailable object) 
for consideration, along with your name, address, 
email address (if any), and telephone number, to: 

wired "Return to Sender” Contest 
520 Third Street, Ste. 305 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1815. 

Entries for the October issue must be received 
no later than July 16. One winner will be chosen 
based on the most unusual entry on or about 
July 25. One entry per person permitted. All entries 
become the property of the sponsor and will not 
be acknowedged or returned. All decisions by the 
judges are final. Grand prize: one (1) wired T-shirt 
(approximate retail value $30). Void in Puerto Rico, 
the Canadian province of Quebec, and where pro¬ 
hibited. Subject to all federal, state, local, and pro¬ 
vincial laws and regulations. Income and other 
taxes, if any, are the sole responsibility of the win¬ 
ner. No substitution for prize except by the sponsor, 
in which case a prize of equal or greater value will 
be substituted. Prize is not transferable. Winner 
may be required to sign an Affidavit of Eligibility 
and Liability/Publicity/Permission release within 
14 days or an alternate winner may be chosen. By 
submitting an entry, entrant understands and con¬ 
sents that the entry may be published by wired and 
others it authorizes in any and all media now known 


or hereafter developed. Acceptance of the grand 
prize constitutes consent to use the winner’s name, 
likeness, and entry for editorial, advertising, and 
publicity purposes without further compensation 
(except where prohibited by law). For the name 
of the grand-prize winner, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to wired "Return to Sender” 
Contest Winner (October), 520 Third Street, Ste. 
305, San Francisco, CA 94107-1815, after July 25. 


COLOPHON 

DOUBLE WHAMMIES THAT HELPED GET THIS ISSUE OUT: 

GENERAL EXCELLENCE AND NATALIE'S HEAD INJURY; 

GOLD AND SILVER AT THE SPD AWARDS; A DISAPPROVING 
CABDRIVER AND A SUICIDAL CABDRIVER; CHIPOTLE 
ORDERS AND THE BRYANT PARK LAWN; ROB AND JEREMY 
BIKING FROM SF TO LA; MOXIE'S DOUBLE HOT SPOTS; 
HIGHLAND PARK AND LAPHROAIG; THE PACIFIC PRIMARY 
STAFF APPRECIATION DINNER AND THE NCLR BOTH 
ANNIVERSARY GALA; VICTIMS AND PERPETRATORS 
OF THE MOUSE JIGGLER; SHAZAM AND POINT REYES; 
REBECCA'S DEPARTURE AND JON'S RETURN; VODKA 
AND BLUE-CHEESE-STUFFED OLIVES; BURKE DUMPS 
CRISTINA AND GEORGE FAILS THE BOARDS. 

WIRED IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF ADVANCE 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS INC. COPYRIGHT ©2007 CONDF 
NAST PUBLICATIONS. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. PRINTED 
IN THE U.S.A. VOLUME 15, NO. 07. WIRED (ISSN 1059=1028) 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CONDfi NAST PUBLICATIONS, 
WHICH IS A DIVISION OF ADVANCE MAGAZINE PUBLISH¬ 
ERS INC. EDITORIAL OFFICE: 520 THIRD STREET, STE. 305, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107-1815. PRINCIPAL OFFICE: THE 
CONDg NAST BUILDING, 4 TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

NY 10036. S. I. NEWHOUSE, JR., CHAIRMAN; CHARLES H. 
TOWNSEND, PRESIDENT/CEO; JOHN W. BELLANDO, EXECU¬ 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT/COO; DEBI CHIRICHELLA SABINO, 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT/CFO; JILL BRIGHT, EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT/HUMAN RESOURCES. PERIODICALS POST¬ 
AGE PAID AT NEW YORK, NY, AND AT ADDITIONAL MAILING 
OFFICES. CANADA POST PUBLICATIONS MAIL AGREE¬ 


MENT NO. 40644503. CANADIAN GOODS AND SERVICES 
TAX REGISTRATION NO. 123242885-RTQ0Q1. CANADA 
POST: RETURN UNDELIVERABLE CANADIAN ADDRESSES 
TO P.O. BOX 874, STATION MAIN, MARKHAM, ON L3P 8L4. 

POSTMASTER: SEND ADDRESS CHANGES TO WIRED, 

P.O. BOX 37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662. FOR SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS, ADDRESS CHANGES, ADJUSTMENTS, OR BACK 
ISSUE INQUIRIES: PLEASE WRITE TO WIRED, P.O. BOX 
37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662, CALL (800) 769 4733, OR 
EMAIL SUB5CRIPTIONS0WIRED.COM. PLEASE GIVE BOTH 
NEW AND OLD ADDRESSES AS PRINTED ON MOST RECENT 
LABEL. FIRST COPY OF NEW SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE MAILED 
WITHIN EIGHT WEEKS AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER. ADDRESS 
ALL EDITORIAL, BUSINESS, AND PRODUCTION CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE TO WIRED MAGAZINE, 4 TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
NY 10036. FOR PERMISSIONS AND REPRINT REQUESTS, 
PLEASE CALL (212) 630 5656 OR FAX REQUESTS TO (212) 

630 5883. VISIT US ONLINE AT WWW.WIRED.COM. TO SUB¬ 
SCRIBE TO OTHER COND£ NAST MAGAZINES ON THE WORLD 
WIDE WEB, VISIT WWW.CONDENET.COM. OCCASIONALLY, 

WE MAKE OUR SUBSCRIBER LIST AVAILABLE TO CARE¬ 
FULLY SCREENED COMPANIES THAT OFFER PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES THAT WE BELIEVE WOULD INTEREST OUR 
READERS. IF YOU DO NOT WANT TO RECEIVE THESE OFFERS 
AND/OR INFORMATION, PLEASE ADVISE US AT P.O. BOX 
37706, BOONE, IA 50037-0662, OR CALL (800) 769 4733. 
RIDE-ALONG ENCLOSED IN ALL "A" EDITIONS. 


wired is not responsible for the return or 
loss of, or for damage or any other injury to, 
unsolicited manuscripts, unsolicited artwork 
(including, but not limited to, drawings, 
photographs, and transparencies), or any other 
unsolicited materials. Those submitting manu¬ 
scripts, photographs, artwork, or other materials 
for consideration should not send originals, unless 
specifically requested to do so by wired in writ¬ 
ing. Manuscripts, photographs, artwork, and other 
materials submitted must be accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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Innovative Website 


I 



Improve your website - with just 
the click of a mouse! 

Available with 1&1 web hosting packages, Click-n-Buiid 
is an APS (Application Packaging Standard) certified 
solution that helps you build and improve your website 
with a variety of software applications. These applications 
are installable with just a few clicks of the mouse and are 
accessible directly through your 1&1 Control Panel. We 
manage the installation process, updates and security 
patches for you. APS certification ensures 
quality, up-to-date, ad-free applications. 


Click 


-n-Btiild 

Hassle-free hosted applications. APS certified. 


NOAH'S 


§Ja Smooth Ads 

Welcome To Smooth Ads 



NOAH’S CLASSIFIEDS 


W*»»« MlofU. 

Register Login Recent ads Most popular ads Search Home 
































































Solutions 


90-DAY 

MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

The only one in 
the Industry! 


1&1 delivers the best value 
for your money. 

Compare for 
yourself... 



Yahoo! 


Go Daddy 



BUSINESS 

STANDARD 

PREMIUM 

Included Domains 

3 

1 

$1.99/year with purchase 

Web Space 

250 GB 

10GB 

200 GB 

Monthly Transfer Volume 

2 # 500 GB 

400 GB 

2,000 GB 

E-mail Accounts 

2 f 500 IMAP or POP3 

500 POP3 

2,000 POP3 

Mailbox Size 

2 GB 

2 GB 

10 MB 

Search Engine Submission 

/ 

/ 

Extra charge applies 

Website Builder 

18 Pages 

/ 

Freeware 

Flash Site Builder 

18 Pages 

— 

“ 

Photo Gallery 

/ 

/ 

/ 

RSS Feed Creator 

/ 

— 

$4.99/month 

Ad-free Blog 

/ 

/ 

Freeware 

Map & Driving Directions 

/ 

/ 

— 

Dynamic Web Content 

/ 

/ 

— 

Web Statistics 

/ 

/ 

/ 

E-mail Newsletter Tool 

/ 

$ 10/month 

$3.99/month 

In2site Live Dialogue 

/ 

— 

— 

Chat Channels 

/ 

— 

/ 

Form Builder 

/ 

/ 

— 

Click-n-Build Applications 

5 

— 

— 

Premium Software Suite 

/ 

— 


90-Day Money Back Guarantee 

/ 

— 

— 

Support 

24/7 Toll-free Phone, E-mail 

24/7 Toll-free Phone, E-mail 

24/7 Phone, E-mail 

Price Per Month 

$Q99 

*f9 95 

$<1499 


We offer a variety of hosting packages to fit your needs and budget. 


© 2007 1&1 Internet, Inc. All rights reserved. Visit 1and1.com for details. Prices based on comparable Linux web hosting package prices, 
effective 5/2/2007. Product and program specifications, availability, and pricing subject to change without notice. All other trademarks 
are the property of their respective owners 


or visit us now 


1and1.com 
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Artifacts From the Future by chris baker 


□ 0 0 JULY 2007 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Mark MatChO 


BODY BUILDER: C0RBI8; COMIC BOOK: TODD TANKERSLEY 












WHO'S IN YOUR CORNER? 


DataPipe delivers a comprehensive suite of managed services including 
implementing, securing and scaling applications designed for midmarket 
and Fortune 1000 enterprises. 


Our people focus on applying their diverse range of knowledge and skills 
to earn trust and confidence. Leveraging years of proven experience, 
we strive to anticipate the needs of our clients and provide exceptional 
customer service. We develop a deep understanding of our clients' business 
objectives and take a personal interest in helping them achieve those goals. 


d at DataPipe it 


We call it "Operational Empathy," an 




DataPipe.com 


Silicon Valley 


New York 


London 


Hong Kong 














Your target? Blue-haired adults, 18 to 81. 

Your creative ally? Xerox digital color technology. It creates 
spectacular personalized messages in no time. 

Xerox olor. It makes business sense. 


Personalized messages could boost your response 
rate by as much as 44%, and combined with color, you 
could see a jump as high as 135% over black & white. 
To put this land of power into your communications, 
you need Xerox digital color technology. It turns 
variable data into targeted 1-to-l messages with speed 


xerox.com/creativeservices 

1«80@-AS8C-X1R®M ext. COLOR 


and accuracy. Color is always vibrant and attention- 
getting. What’s more, Xerox digital color presses 
handle all kinds of stock and stock sizes without 
losing speed. So you stay on time and on budget. To 
accomplish all this, ask your print provider about 
Xerox color technology. We’ll put you right on target. 

XEROX. 

| Technology | Document Management | Consulting Services | 


© 2005 XEROX CORPORATION. AH rights reserved. XEROX® and Xerox Color. It makes business sense are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION in the United States and/or other countries. 



























